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JtmODUCTT<W_ 



The Christian Action Ministry, a social action organization, Is 
composed of a group of eleven churches located In the West Garfield Park 
section of Chicago, Illinois. Dedicated to the improvement of the iot 
of the lives of people who live tn thts area and a long range goal of 
improving the social conditions for a large number of the poor of greater 
Chicago, they have developed a series of social programs that directly 
address the problems which afflict the poor in urban centers of the United 
States. Recognizing education as a paramount problem for black youth, 

The Christian Action Ministry Academy, a school for black dropouts, was 
founded. It was a natural outgrowth of the concern of a group of religious 
and lay leaders that In their mission to Improve the tong range welfare 
of the people In their parishes 9 better education was a primary necessity. 
Education being a prerequisite to a career or occupation, one of the shared 
problems of a sizeable number of residents of the area was lack of formal 
schooling. In particular those youths who had failed to be successful 
In the local high schools were now In limbo lacking Jobs end denied future 
education as a result of their leaving prior to completion of high school. 
To experiment with developing more viable avenues for black dropouts or 
pushouts, the Christian Action Ministry (CAM) Academy was founded In 1967. 
Beginning with a small number of students In a pilot program In January 
1967* It graduated fifteen students In June 1967, and by January 1970 
It had quadroupled Its graduating class to slxty-one students. During 
thts three year period there had been a number of curriculum lnr#ovatlons 
and, by comparison with traditional education, a considerable evolution 
in the pattern of education offered. 



Having invested the bulk of their energy In designing new curriculum 
and having tried a number of experimental alternatives over the past three 
years, the Academy staff and administrative officers In the Christian 
Action Ministry had come to the conclusion that there was need to obtain 
an outside evaluation of their program for future plisnnir.n. Parly in 
1370, the College of Education at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
Cir.c'e wc.s approached to conduct a comprehensive curriculum evaluation 
and render a report to the staff of CAM Academy in the fall of 1970* The 
Office of Evaluation Research in the College of Education was asked to 
undertake this evaluation, and release time was granted to the Director, 
Maurice J. Eash, to conduct the study. Along with the contribution 
of one-half of the Director 1 * time for the spring semester, two graduate 
assistants from the Office of Evaluation Research were assigned half time, 
and clerical assistance for the development and preparation of the fnstru* 
ments used with the students and the typing of the final report were fur- 
nished. Other financial assistance for the project was contributed by 
the Urban Education Research arm of the College of Education through their 
payment of certain expenses Incurred in hiring interviewers and additional 
clerical assistance needed at certain stages in tie study. 

The major data gathering phase c»f this study was conducted during 
March* April, and May 1970 end consisted of obtaining Interviews from the 
chief administrator of Christian Action Ministry, the program coordinator, 
the administrative staff of CAM Academy, the faculty of CAM Academy, a 
sample of students attending CAM Academy, a former teacher at the Academy 
and college pupil personnel staff where Academy students were In attend- 
ance. Questionnaires were administered to the students of CAM Academy, 

O and graduates of CAM Academy who were then in college. A small study of 
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alternative schools was conducted to gain data for xompar Ison purposes 
with the CAM Academy .model. These data* then, const I tute toe basis for 
this report. Utilizing the objectives of the CAM Academy as the basic 
outline for the evaluative stud/, the Investigation was desired to 
gather data which would shed light on the accomplishment of the stated 
object ives. 

As ste^ec^ the purposes of CAM Academy are to emphasize the following 
five aspects of education; 

1. 8aslc skills in communication: regardless of what vocation a 

person chooses It is imperative that he be able to communicate 
with those around him. Cur educational objective Is that our 
students be able to listen, read, write, and speak with facility. 

2. The formation of Individual and collective identity: A person 

must have experler.jss that aid him in describing himself and 
appreciating "who he ls r| . 

3. An appreciation of the heritage of man and the varieties of 
human life. Regardless of what a person becomes, the greater 
his understanding of how other people live and have lived, the 
greater will be the options spen to him for his own actions. 

This shorld Increase his understanding of other people end en- 
rich hls cultural perspectives. 

4. Skills In self-expression: The «en$e of mastery which a person 

achieves thre-ugh participating in the creative arts not only 
encourages the development of a positive self image, but also 
provides him with the skills necessary to respond creatively to 
hls environment, 

5. An ability to solve problems: A person should be able to think 




analytically and critically, and provide creative and thought- 
ful solutions to pioblems that he might face, regardless of 
what those problcno might be, 1 

From these objectives, then, the evaluation design used a modified 
data gathering matrix developed by Daniel Stufflebeam of Ohio State^Uni” 
versity,^ In this data gathering model, four categories of variables 
are examined: context variables, input variables, process variables, ard 

product variables, A wide variety of data Is collected, and the e*a?U” 

► 

atlon judgements are the results of both internal comparisons aroorg these 
different variables and external comparisons with other similar g *ojps as 
is typically done in other types of evaluative studies, 

Using the above data gathering framework, the objectives of the eval- 
uat ton were: 

1« To describe and define the curriculum mode) that Is being used 
at CAH Academy as It relates to the brooder alternative school 
movement, CAM Academy Is one of a number of schools that sprang 
up as alternatives to the public school system and operated on 
different assumptions for building a curriculum 

2, To Identify and specify the effects of CAM Acade.ny cn itudents 
through using comparative data gathered or* other simile groups 

of students who are seeking their education In the public schools* 

3, To determine and specify, when feasible, the major effects of 
the program as generated by the teaching staff, admin strative 
organization, instructional design, and the overall curriculum. 
Moreover, whenever possible, to specify the relationships of 
these clusters of variables in their effects upon stidents* ed- 
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4, To explicate the major constructs in the Instructional and 
curriculum designs of the CAM Academy as they have evolved and 
operated over the three year period that the Academy has been 
In existence. 

5, To examine the *fects of the Academy on students in relation- 
ship to the Input variables of student experience and comparative 
cost In other school systems. 

6. To examine the effects of the overall efforts of the CAM Academy 
and Its staff and their approaches to education on the local 
public schools and to a limited extent on the colleges that the 
graduates attend. 

7. To explore and analyze the areas of Interaction between a private 
alternative school and a state university's teacher education 
program whereby mutually beneficial reciprocal relat lonshlps 
might be established that would strengthen the programs of both 
Institutions. 

Using these objectives as a guideline, the data which were gathered 
In the spring of 1970 were analyzed during the summsr of 1970 and are 
reported herein. Separate sections of this report carry a descr* on 
of the specific procedures, a presentation of the **,»<ling3, and U> :? pre- 
t at Ion, and conclusions and recommendat ions for the CAM Academy program. 

As one part of the study, two days of consulting with the workshop staff 
at the end of the school year, June 1970, on the basis of a preliminary 
examination of the data was done by the 01 rector and James Napolllan, 
one of the graduate assistants who participated In the study. 

Evaluative studies are complex undertakings, and while they may 
have single authorship, the necessary support for their conduct end 
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their collation ore always the products of multiple end cooperative of- 
forts. Therefore, the author wishes to acknowledge hU Indebtedness to 
a number of Individuals and to the College of Education of the University 
of Illinois at Chicago Circle for their assistance and suppo-t. Without 
the Interest and support of the College of Educat Ion of the UICC this 
study would not have been made* In keeping with their commitment to assist 
local cctvnunlty organizat ions to develop social action programs devoted 
to Impro/lng the lives of residents of the West side of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity donated the time of the principal investigator, and supplied funds 
for add* onal personnel and materials to support the project. A number 
of Individuals figured In this phase of the project. Dr. Van Cleve Morris, 
as Dean of the College of Education, made possible the release time °f 
personnel In the Office of Evaluation Research, and provided personal sup- 
port and advice at important Junctures. Dr. George Giles, Associate Dean, 
aided Immeasurably In arranging funding and contributed Important back- 
ground Information on CAM Academy. Professor William Silverman of the 
Urban Education Research staff made the Initial arrangements, and set the 
stage for the Joint evaluation endeavor between CAM Academy and the College 
of Education of UICC. Mr. Charles Anderson of the Education! Assistance 
Program of UICC gave assistance at a critical t . V: in Identifying Inter- 
viewer; . 

Without the enthusiastic cooperation of Mr. A1 Portls, Administrator 
of CAM, and the administrative staff and faculty of CAM Academy this study 
could not have been concluded. They permitted numerous Intrusions Into 
their over-burdened schedules to collect data, and made avallabte records 
and archival documents. The! r openness to provide Information was evidence 
O of their desire to examine their operation as rigorously as possible, and 
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is a major contributing factor to the analysis and judgements which emer- 
ged from this study. A commitment to examine alternatives to accepted 
approaches in educational practice has been a hallmark of the Academy 
since Its founding, a commitment which eases considerably the path of an 
outside evaluator who must have access to a wide range of data with mixed 
reprts on the program. 

In the Office of Evaluation Research, I am indebted to Mr. James 
Napoli tan, graduate student, who bore much of the work on analyst ng records, 
compiling the statistics on students and pulling together the data on alter- 
native schools. Mrs, Helen Brown, my graduate assistant, was especially 
helpful in editing the final copy. Mrs. Karen Phillips and Mr. Mark Bargen 
also aided substantially In typing the final draft. 

interest In alternative schools and in the product of their experi- 
mental efforts has heightened In the last few years due principally to 
the profound and seemingly Insoluble problems that saddle most u ? ..*an 
school systems. Alternative schools have sprung up In many places, but 
their staying power has been waek--as our small study on these schools 
demonstrates. This short life span has handicapped the evaluation of 
the conceptual basis of these schools end eliminated the opportunity to 
assess student learning with standardized procedures. The results of 
this study of the curriculum of the CAM Academy begin to lare bare some 
of 'he assumptions as well as the successful practices of an alternative 
school that has accumulated sufficient history to provide a valid test 
of innovative practice. 

This report, then, can be read with Interest by those who have been 
curious about alternative schools and who would be able to profit from 
experience of CAM Academy which has a record of being one of the 
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olider alternative schools and which, as this report documents, has progressed 
far beyond the early expectations of Its founders. 
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PROCEDURE 



Using the modified $ tuff leoeam. evaluation model, procedures were 
deslgred to gather data on four categories of variables: 0) input data 
on the? curriculum, instruction, students, and staff, (2) context data 
consisting of a description of the setting of the school, (3) process 
data, largely a description and analysis of the Instructional and 
curriculum deslnn, and, (4) product data, a description and analysis 
of the results and effects c7 the Academy program on the students. 

Data were gathered through four main sources: interviews, question- 
naires, school records, and student records. The four f ac ui ty members , 
principal, and program coordinator were given L'«o hour interviews and were 
consulted Innumerable times to clarify or on data, A lengthy 

interview was conducted with the Olrector of the Christian Action Ministry 
to probe the setting of the Academy within the total prog*v~> c .f a* t i on . 

A sample of 32 students In attendance at the Academy during t : > week 
of May 12 were administered an 87 item ques tlcrmas re and I nrerv levied with 
a seni-focused interview built around six stirv’us c To, is . Viv* he 

exception of seven items, the Interview wcr. •dr-aw' f V ' >>’ >f r ^*rns 

> 4 

used In the Equality and Sou : «-t tonal Ogji; ; j ' /j J/ *. - ' ■ 'V " ' ' _ 'Su 7;-!! Si'll IClL • 

Prior to administration, the questionnaire : ■* ~r. e* ■:*, wore 

testud on a group of students from ghetto back .gr.-urcs, anJ -»th 

the administrators of the Academy; as a consequence, some ! ter.,* received 
minor editing and several items were added, Results from the two above 
mentioned national studies served as comparison groups for the returns 
from the Academy sample. These results are tabulated and reported In the 
chapter on findings, To meet the problems of reeding a lengthy questionnaire 
Interviewers administered the questionnaire prior to conducting 
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tne Interview wf th the subject, and Irh^ fev^-e^<^s~wfrereM^*Tlng difficulty 
was evidenced, read the questionnaire to the subject. For the student 
Interviews bleck interviewers were used In keeping with the research 
evidence supporting the contention that under given circumstances Inter- 
view data can be influenced by the racial identity of the interviewer/*'^ 

One Interview was held with an ex-teacher who had left the Academy 

during a controversey In 19&8* but who had made & major contribution to 
the Instructional design of the language arts component of the program. 

At the time of the Interview, he was on the staff of a local college. 

A questionnaire for CAH Academy students enrolled In college was 
developed using the same Items, with some minor modifications, as those 
for the enrolled Academy student. The open-ended questions were directed 
to having the student assess his college experience. In addition, to In- 
crease response since the college sample was small, long distance calls 
were made to every college and university where CAH students were in 
attendance, and arrangements were made to have a staff member there des- 
ignated to assume responsibility for receiving, administer! ng, and rer 
turhlrigthe questionnaires. As the study progressed, the college survey 
encountered severe difficulties due to the almost nationwide d Ion 

of campuses in May 1970 which occured s Imul t^-eosisly with the t'.r "'ey. 
Consequently, mu*:h of the data on the colleg? sample was gatlvi.w In 
telephone Interviews with college staff who were connected with the 
-•pedal programs for disadvantaged students. In some institutions there 
were no special programs and It was Impossible to identify staff who 
knew the former CAH students. Due to the prevailing chaos and disorgan- 
ization, several of the subjects were not contacted, or If contacted, 

left campus without returning the questionnaire. Of the 39 enrolled, 

O 

ERLC 
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33 finally were accounted for and sever* completed tM <ruestionnai re* . 

These data are treated descriptively and shed some light on the range 
of differences among the CAM Academy students who attend college. More- 
over, they suggest some of the problems that spring from the Interaction 
of student background and Institutional environment* Noting the low 
rate of return as the survey paralleled the nationwide college disruption, 
these data may Inferent iol ly be Informative on the organizational func- 
tioning of colleges and universities at this time of crisis. 

Another primary source of data was the archives of the Academy* 

The archival records contained an extensive set of Icc.uments on the 
development of the Academy, and were an especially valuable source of 
information on curriculum construction and major design charts. In- 
cluded In the records were creative products of students, anthologies 
of student writing, copies of student newspapers and petitions from 
students to tne faculty. These records were particularly helpful In the 
analysis of the shifting emphasis on Instructional design during the three 
years of the Academy* 

Student records were fragmentary, but test data was available on 
the majority of the students In the sample. Entering test data was 
gathered on a random sample of 31 students who hat entered CAM but did 
not attend any appreciable lenght of time. Induced within this sample 
were a few cases In which the subject took the entering test and did not 
enroll. The test data on the sample of students who were in attendance 
at the time of the study Included both entering aid end of year achieve- 
ment data In three areas: reading, mathematics, and language skills. 

These data were scores on the Test of Adult Basic Education published 
by the California Psychological Corporation* A T>ore limited sample of 
q test data on student performance was contained In the scores on the test 
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data on student performance was contained In the scorns on the trst of 
General Educational Development, as some students had not tf*ei\ the 
G.E.D. during the spring administration. Comparisons of the means of 
the pre and post-test scores of the TABE tests were run. Other compar- 
isons were made of the scores of sub-samples of the students who had 
applied for admission, or had been In attendance, as well as comparisons 
with public school data. 

Of particular Interest to curriculum designers and others who have 
studied the alternative school movement are the constructs of the 
Instructional design which have emerged from the Innovative efforts 
with the student population at CAM Academy. The present Instructional 
design was described using data gathered in Interviews with teachers, 
students and administrators. Certain records were examined: the 
student advisory sheet, student assignment folder*, and the materials 
In the learning centers. The I '.struct ional design was analysed along 
the specific constructs of: (1) objectives, (2) dominant modes of 

transactions, (3) subject matter content, and (4) direction and range 
of evaluation procedures. Data on hew the design fulfilled these 
constructs was compared with more traditional approaches to Instruc- 
tional design typically found In secondary school practices. The 
instructional design model now us^d was compared with previously used 
models which differed primarily on emphasis rather than on general 
objectives. Having data from three sources on the instructional design 
afforded opportunity to do a triangular analyst* of tho constructs. 

Data on the overall (macro) curriculum design was collected 
from records and interviews wlvh the admlni stratlon and the former 

teacher. The curriculum design was constrasted with more traditional 

O 

ject-centered designs in both Its general education and special 

17 
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interest education component.* Although tha record* were. fragmentary, 
some comparisons of the nac.~o design emphasis and changes over time 
were made. 

Evaluation always Involves comparison* Where the sample of subjects 
and the educational mode! are marked I 1 / different from moiit previous 
Investigations* soeclal problems for appropriate comparative data plague 
the Investigator. To offset the lack of the rtn^r which randc.j a33i;;:unent 
of subjects, control groups and other similar methodologl cal niceties 
contribute, multiple data sources were tapped and cross comparisons 
of qualitative deta were used. Perhaps of greater Importance In data 
Interpretation, however, is the use of the outcropping theory which holds 
that one can estimate the strength of the general evidence by the 
dominant trends In a variety of data where the sources Individually 
are Insufficient, but taken together do reveal dominant trends and 
reflect coherent patterns^ Comparisons of the models of Instructional 
and curriculum design require the Identification and description of 
the constructs of the models being used* As previously rvoted, this 
required the bringing together of data from several sources and 
reconciling the paradoxes. Having delineated the models In use, 
these were compared and contrasted with the constructs of conventional 
models described In the literature. In the comparisons of test data, 
normative d^ta was available as well as some data from public schools 
that the CAM Academy sample had attended. With come statistical 
transposition, It was possible to make comparisons of reading achieve- 
ment. Where pre and po3t achievement measures v/sre available, comparisons 
were made with normative data available on the test, with past achieve- 
ment trends of the sample, and with neighboring public high schools 




- Ich most of the students had attended prior to enrollment at CAM 

1 o 
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Academy* As Is most evident In the section on conclusions, much of 
the data >vere analyzed rgalnst studies in the literature which related 
to and Illuminated the findings, a necessary element In moving field 

g 

evaluation research findings beyond simple description* In summary, 
a breadth and variety of data were collected, and multiple comparisons 
made to compensate for lack of controls on the population under study. 
Data quality control was exercised by cross-checking data from different 
sources, and the outcropping theory of date Interpretation was followed 
In drawing conclusions* 
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FINDINGS 



The finding? are presented under six side headings which reflect, 
to an extent, the categories of data In the evaluation model end the 
organizational structures of a school* Within the findings, however, 
one will find an overlapping use of data from the evaluation model's 
categories when It Is relevant. 

The School and Its Social Context 

An Important contributor to the understanding of a school and 
Its Instructional problems 1$ a knowledge of the social context within 
which a school operates, and that governs the outside-of-school exper- 
iences to which students are exposed. Some authorities cite these 
Influences as the major factors In determining school achievement. 

Since these envlronrentel factors have been Influential in the founding 
of the school and the shaping of Its curriculum, a brief description 
of the school In Its social setting follows. 

Located In the V/est Garfield Park area on the V/est side of Chicago, 
CAM Academy Is In e.n area that Is largely a black ghetto* The* Academy 
is housed In a former bank building which the Christian Action Ministry 
has purchased for Its programs. The Academy shares the building with 
an employment bureau, a consumer fraud agency, college placement 
assistance, and the adult education unit. CAM Is presently purchasing 
this building and a percentage of the costs of the Academy are obliga- 
tions on tepaymeut of the loan. The building provides adequate space 
for the present organ! zet Ion of the Academy, and offers limited room 
for expansion. 

An Important determinant of the Academy and Its curriculum Is the 

O 

rn | ounding environment. The building housing the Academy is located 
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on a busy street withjn-a small business district containing a variety 
cf retail stores. Off the adjoining side streets are the usuai carry- 
out food shops, dry cleaning, small grocery shops, laundry, bear joints, 
and record stores. Hi thin this area and scattered among the rmali 
businesses are vacant stores, a number of which are burned ou:, visible 
evidence of the fires that swept this area three years ago. teny of 
these burned out shops have not been cleaned up or boarded up, and are 
areas where children play and garbage accumulates. There art few new 
businesses moving In thearoa other than occasional small businessmen, 
and to all appearances the one large chain store, while roaln aining Its 
present outlet, is not expanding, nor are other large businesses estab- 
lishing stores In the area. - 

West Garfield Park has been In transition for the past decade, 

i 

but is now a solid black ne fghborhood. Moving into the are* are 
bleckh predominately from other sections of the city and a limited 
number of newer Emigrants from the South. Transiency Is h gh, but 
probably lower than in other black areas of the city where; :he housing 
Is in ei greater state of deter lorat Ion. The level of transiency is directly 
reflected in the students' report of the nurrfcer of times th;y have changed 
school outside of the normal changes mandated by grade progression. 

CAH students averaged just a little less than four switches, while the 
nationwide Project Talent sample averaged between 0 to 1 school changes. 

Housing Is mixed, with so streets being lined with f few quality 
apartment bulldlrgs now deteriorating, other small shabby ;;‘artment 
buildings, and seme blocks of one-famtly well-kept homes. Regardless 



of the structures, overcrowding is endemic, and the street i teem with 
people. On side streets, the population density of the tc;a is visible 
In the numerous young children at p!ay; while on the main streets adults 
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meet, hustle, hang out, and transact business. The 1 f f e of the street 
Js a prominent feature in the Jives of the Academy students, and the 
shadow value system that infuses street life is evident in the Academy. 
The iron law of economic scarcity which haunts che street and its acti- 
vities Is also apparent as an overarching factor in shaping student 
behavior toward learning, Jobs, and careers. 

Unemployment 1:J a stark fact of life, especially for black youtf.j 
who have not graduated from high school. Academy students reflect 
this character fstic in that few he id jobs, and many had been unemployed 
since leaving school. To be unemployed contributes to the problem of 
employability, as has been noted by studies of the unemployed. Corres- 
pondingly, the Academy's experience in providing part-time jobs for 
students ran afoul of the many built-in personal problems of meeting 
job demands which plague the out-of-work. Fear of failure, relegated 
to jobs that are oi : limited status, and even viewed wi ih contempt by the 
general public, tie job becomes a part of the syndrome which contri- 
butes to lowered self esteem and marginality in the society. Uebow 
described the relationship of low self esteem and employment "Thus, 
che man's low self esteem generates a fear of being tested aid prevents 
him from accepting a job with responsibilities or, once on a Job from 
staying with It If responsibilities are thrust on him, even if wages 
are commensurate ly higher. . . Lethargy, disinterest, and general apathy 
on the job, so often reported by employers, has its street corner counter- 
part. The men do not ordinarily talk about their Jobs or ask one another 
9 

about them," These personality traits are prominent in the school, and 
present major motivational and Instructional barriers. The uniqueness 
of the Academy has been Its ability to devise programs to directly ad- 
dress these problems. 
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A not insignificant fact governing conduct J.n the communi ty and in 
the public schools Is the presence of organized gang activity. Especially 
among the males, gang activity Is a force, requiring in a number of cases 
that the Individual Join for self protection. The questionnaire data 
contains evidence that some students came to the Academy du e to the activ- 
ity of the gangs in the high schools, either ii recruiting or in conflict. 
"No gangs," was a positive value of the Academy cited by a number of the 
studerts in thefr assessment of the strengths of the school* 

(AM Academy's student body lives in the local area, and most pupils 
had attended one of the seven high schools on the V/est side of Chicago, 
Many of these students had known each other ii their high schools, and 
it was not uncommon for them to come to CAM Academy through the invitation 
of a student they had gone to high school with. Fourteen of the thirty- 
two sampled sard they came to enroll through the urgings of a friend and 
four more directly cited . * "a person from CAM." It Is unclear whether 
the contact was a student or person from one of CAM's programs. Most 
of tire students had lived on the West side o< : Chicago for a period of 
time although V/est Garfield Park is an area which, in the last decade, 
has changed from a population of predominantly Southern European ethnic 
groups to an all black area. 

The student body Is overwhelmingly male in a ratio of about four 
or five to one. This is understandable when one realizes that for central 
city schools it is not uncommon for Negro males to have an eighty percent 
dropout rate. Two significant factors for males and femul es, particularly 
beccuse they had a very strong bearing on school attendance and students 
remaining in CAM Academy for a period of tine, were police involvement 
arc? dependent children. Approximately 35% of the males had 





!<lnd of pol ico Tn vo Jvemem -^r i or to. comi CAK,. and "a rwjriher 'were 

arrested wh I le they were siuda.'sts, The police involvement i/.s ny times 
interfered with their at tendance inarch as they wooid be held in jail 
without bor.d or became in vol in count actions '»;hich w:njld keep them 

away from schoo 1 . Fifty percent of the females have one or more child- 
ren, and this is a significant factor influencing their schoo) attendance. 
Most of them could not afford to hire baby sitters, and there were few 
day care centers available In the neighborhood where they could leave 
their children. One frequently sees young children around the school. 

It was the opinion of the director of the Christian Action Ministry that 
a full-time day care center would help materially in the enrollment and 
full-time attendance of girls. 

The problems of the Immediate community intrude on the Academy and 

hav* ■ part v *Md ? i ’ oned th* f.iWz -rt ■ mc.M setting' pry/lc^d i the 
nc j;;. vid' Cc'v.;', drug-, alcoh?!. ;••?*/« ’c al r:nc other 

SO' ! > i d pv ” i v t ‘ *. \ - e br\o, s . / •: i f es t 5* * s c. .?'• s , prevent i ng , 
in > • r ' ^r of east.';, tne functioning of an effective educational program. 

Th r» " ’ r ■; ,t. 

Vo ptcvlde ? detailed o. script Ion of the student body's char- 

acteristic a questlo <nai re was administered at the time of the Interview 
to the mrv; ' / of 32 students in at dur ing the we-'V of ,{ y 12,1970. 
1nf\ '..si..-" was gathered on the ; 'tut. bo iy In the ex- 

perience, \;mUy life, interpersonal re*. .=*t Ions, school hi-*, f.oclni activ- 
ity, efid activities at CAM. The questionnaire uccc :«c ; -ctei lev ns from 

io n . 

the two national stud’es, Proj ec t Talent and the ’r . l along 
with additional open-ended questions specific to the Academy. For the pur- 
pose of analysis, the responses given by the CAM student were compared 
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to the data from these two national studies* llertce, "more ,, narid "less" 
are terms that indicate differences in percentages of CAM from those of 
the national study. 

In work activities, the data indicated that males did lets work 
around th*s house, more rarely delivered newspapers, babysat, mowed lawns, 
or kept house. However, males were a little more likely to have done .. 
clerical work during the summer (work in this quest ionnai re likely re- 
flects summer jobs as much as part-time work). In addition they were 
more like*,/ to have worked in factories and retail stores as stock and 
delivery men and on clean up work. Females were more likely to have been 
employed In sales work. Femaleswere unlikely to have had much of their 
spending money come from allowances. Males, however, were more likely 
than the national average to report their spending money came from allow- 
ances. 

To explore the social activities of the students, the questionnaire 
probed the individual 1 ?; « , vcl /events in various form..-; 2 and Informal organ- 
ization. On the s’:*, questions, the responses were similar ^0 those of the 
nat : onal group with the singular exception of significantly more activity 
in informal neighborhood groups. In the realm of enter tafnment the CAM 
students go out for fun and recreation a significantly greater number 
of evenings per week; an average of three or four nights p?r week. A 
somewhat suprising answer, however, is tnat .males claim to hsve read 1 
more books then the national norm wrthin the last 12 month?. Of the males, 
claimed to have read 11 or more books within the last 12 months; of 
the national norm ;nly 22% claimed to have read 11 or more books. The 
females answered about the same as the national norm. These figures 

were disputed by the faculty. 

O 
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A number of Items lr>tb» questionnaire concerned the" students previous 
scholastic e perience and present involvement in CAM Academy* At CAM 
the average number of hours in attendance reported by the students is 
approximately 15-17 hou « a week, substantially less than the thirty 
hour week of the public school student* The student! estimated that . 
they spend approximately 5-10 hours a week in study which is the same 
as the national sample. One might speculate that this response Indicates 
a certain amount of volunteerism that might be found in self-selected 
students such as CAM's. However It may be an artifact of experimental 
demand* What leads one to suspect these responses are the males’ responses 
when asked for their high school grades. The grades reported prior to 
CAM are actually higher than the national sample of high school graduates. 
Fcurty-six percent of the male$, all high school dropouts, indicated that 
they had had mostly A's or B's, There may be a general reluctance to 
admit lo educational deficiency. They also Indicate that they work a 
me-an nurriber of approximately 5-10 hours a week. 

Concerning their relationships at CAM, the students answered that 
th » nurrtoer of CAM students th^t they considered as friends was approx- 
imately 7 or C, the highest number possible on the scale. The students 
reported that their relationships with their teachers were either friendly 
or close (28 of 32). Twenty four of the 32 said they would recommend 
CAM for students "like myself". None of the students said the, would 
"not recommend CAM at all*" Fix stated that they came to enroll through 
the recommendation of their hi yh school, 14 due. to recommendat ions of 
a friend, 4 through recommence !c:;o of a person already In CAM and 6 
from other sources. This perr.»*;.s indicates the increasing status that 
CW holds In the eyes of public high school counselors. 
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There are some restrfctrons placed on enro1imef>t In the Academy 
by state law; all students under 17 years of age must be enrolled in 
an accredited school* CAM, lacking accred I tat Ion by the state at 
this time, cannot accept students who are under 17 years old. The 
student body tervds to be between the ages of 17 and 21. Nevertheless, 
most of these students were not close to the completion of high school, 
and dropped out generally at the end of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh grade. Several of these students have been out for a number of 
years, so It Is rot unusual to ? 1 r.d a few older students attending CAM, 

In thetr early twenties, sr.d In two known cases, students who were In 
their thirties. Nevertheless, rrost students who are In attendance are 
17-18 years of age. 

The major Input data figures concern the background factors of 
family and hon«i. Significantly, the CAM students listed the mother 
as the main breadwinner In their heme much more frequently than the father. 
In the national studies, 85% of the sample Indicated the father was the 
main breadwinner and only 9% indicated the mother. However, on the 
CAM data, 15 «sf the 32 stated th^t their mother was the main bread- 
winner, and oi*ly 14 of the 32 listed the father. The students 
at CAM reported that their fathers were more likely laborors and 
policemen than the national sample. The boys did list that few of 
the'r mothers were housewives, end more were laborers, service workers, 
and semi-skilled workers. 

37% of the CAM students reported that they did not know their 
father's occupation, compared to \X of the national norms, reflecting 
the father-at itnt home lives of students. On the work of the 

mother there *as no difference on ua ‘M don't know 11 responces, approx!- 
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lately 10% for both males and females, 
where students are now living the father absence war; again observed. 

Only 43% stated that they were living with both their fathers and their 
irothers, whereas of the non-college respondents of the national sample, 

;}0% lived with both parents. Thirty four percent stated that they were 
living with their mother only. These responses were consistent with 
the previous responses concerning the work of the father where 30% 
of the students listed "I don't know" If the "I don't know"s are assumed 
to Include reference to absent fathers. And moreover, If one were to 
add 30% to the mother and father present figure thsy would approximate 
the national average. 

The economic stress among the enrollees was very great. In looking 
at the questionnaire data, one *lnds that the family's economic base Is 
affected by size of the family, and by one-parent homes headed by women. 

In most cases, these mothers were employed In non’Skllled or semi-skilled 
Jobs which put them In the position of not earning enough to effectively 
support a sizeable family. The most recent census data on the West Gar- 
field Tark area places over one-third of the families In the area well 
below the poverty line set by the tabor Department. Several of the students 
no longer lived at home, but were on their own and were required to meet 
all of their dally expenses. 

The student body tends to come from large families; 5.9 Is the 
mean number of children In the family, a sizable Increase over the national 
average of 2.3. The students tend to be middle op younger children 
rather than older children. Whether this Implies that the position 
of the sibling In a family Is a determinant of the amount of education 

that children from this part l;;u: • r pc[.-uletlcn receive Is open to spec- 

id 

t on. Might It even suggest that older children In very large 




families probably have even more severe limitations on their opportunities 
for educational advancement than do middle or younger children? 

Also reflecting the community of the CAM students Is the fact that 
many more live In u two«famlly house. In the national norms, roughly 
75% listed a one-family house, whereas In the CAM data, 14 of the 32 
listed a two-family house. 

On one of the most Interesting questions, the student description 
of the family finances, 41% of the boys considered their families well- 
to-do and approximately 34% more listed themselves as comfortable. 

These are actually above the national percentage averages. It seems 
possible that *hcse responses could Involve e difference In reference, 
l.e., that If both parents are working the total family Income relative 
to other family’s Incomes In the ghetto may be significantly higher. 
However, we have no reason to believe that the number of two-working- 
parent households is greater In this population. Another Interesting 
response was the stated number of books In the family homes. Both 
males end fetftales at CAM reported they had slightly more than the 
national average of approximately one bookcase full. The CAM student 
mean was actually closer to two or more bookcases full, and 19 of the 
CAM students rented three or four bookcases to a library full of 
books. One Is, of course, reminded of the conclusions of the Coleman 
da‘a Indicating the immense effects of academic encouragement through 
such t . /fees as the provision of reading materials that the family can 
have on the Intellectual development end achievement of the youth. 

However, the Impact of homes rich In reading materia) Is not reflected 
In the CAM students' reading scores, as reported In the section on 
achievement. 
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In one area of Interpersonal relationships, It was found that both 
males and females at CAM have discussed their college plans more times 
with their teachers at CAM than the average number of such discussions 
In the national sample. Sowever, there was no difference from the national 
sample In discussing Jobs, occupations after high school, high school 
work, or persona! problems. As might be expected with the absence 
of fathers from many homes, males and females did respond thjt they had 
discussed their plans after high school far less times with their fathers 
than < id the national norms. Most, In fact, reported 0 or only once. 

Lest this be Interpreted solely as an artifact of the father absences, 
they also discussed future plans with their tnothers far less t r mes. 

There were no differences in the nurrJber of discussions with brothers 
and sisters, teachers, and clergymen, the norm being a rather Interesting 
mean of only .47 times. In summary, we find that the number of 
discussions CAM students have had with others is generally lower than 
the national average with the exception of discussing college plans 
with CAM Instructors. This may be Seen Is Indicative of the college 
orientation at CAM. 

In areas of Income and education, the .student report data seems 
perilously distorted. When cross checked with faculty and others 
knowledgeable about the students and their families, these responses 
were reexamined. As one Informant, wise In the ways of the ghetto, 
said, "There are two dlf f Iclencles one must never publicly admit; 
being poor, and being uneducated. 11 The consistency of the students 1 
responses on Items In this category. In the face of compelling data 
to the contrary, would lead on* to conclude that these factors were 

operative here. 

O 
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Student A tt I ti:d*s 



The data cn the attitudes of CAM student? were obtained from questions 
from both Project Talent and the Coleman Report , particularly the section 
of "fate control" questions. The questions utilized fall Into three gen- 
eral areas: self-assessment, (especially as revealed In statements about 

study habits), attitudes toward the Academy, and the Individuals general 
sense of control oVer future and environment. One limitation was that 
there were only eight girls In our sample, consequently any conclusions 
based on the females must be considered as only tentative. 

On questions concerning study habits a good deal of wishful thinking 
and self-mlsconcept Ions were evidenced. The males and the females both 
considered themselves to be doing "a little more than the class requires", 
and also reported that they usually made sure that they finished all aslgn- 
ments beforehand, more frequently than the national norms. They felt 
that a lack of Interest affected their attention to a lesser degree than 
the national norms, and also they Indicated more frequently that they 
enjoyed writing compositions. They also had a greater tendency than the 
national norms to "consider a difficult assignment a challenge." The 
males stated that they thought that "being a fast reader helps me to com- 
plete assignments quickly." These responses were again Jn excess of the 
national norms. Both males 3nd females note more frequently than the 
norms that they bad missed assignments by noc paying attention. Neither 
males nor femate'i Indicated that "slow reading holds me back in school 
work" nor that they had a difficulty with English mechanics. 

However on what was perhaps, a mo, e subtle and revealing question, 
the males reported more frequently than t fie norm that they pronounced 
words to themselves whllo reeding. The females Indicated this sub- 
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vocal I*'* jg !ri roughly the same proportions as the national norms; that 
Is, at least half of the time* This subvocal izet Ion Is known to slow 
down reading speed. At the same time, both the males and females stated 
that they have less trouble remembering what they read than the national 
sample reported. No difference was shown on having to /e-read to under- 
stand. In sum, It appears CAM students are either over-rating their 
abilities to themselves or at least to the Investigator, or reflecting 
a different reference basis, since their abilities in reading and mechanics 
as shown on ths TABf: tests are lower than the mean on national no r*»:s . 

The students 1 aspirations, l.e*, what they expect their occupation* 
to be, were beth lofty and revealing* The highest number expected 
through their education to become lawyers. The next ranking vocational 
choices were: clergymen-6, entertnlners-3, sociologists elementary 

teacher*! t hi jh school teacher-1, social worker-1, doctor -1, farmer-1, 
salesman-1, bsaut Icl an-1 , and const ruction worker-1 . Eight expected 
their occuaptlon t.o be different from the occupations listed above, and 
twelve expected their occupation to be "none of the above." In regards 
to the particularly high numbers on both the lawyers and clergymen, the 
Academy teachers suggested that the lawyer 1$ a highly respected man In 
the black community because of his tremendous power of recourse to the 
law. The CAU teachers at the same time suggested that the relatively 
high number vfantlng to be clergymen, (given their lack of Interest In 
talking to cergymen), likely reflected little religious Interest but 
rather considered It a good position for ecomonlc and social advantages. 

Two que*t1cn3 were asked concerning attitudes towards CM Academy. 

The students were asked wnat at-peots of CAM they liked the best, each 
student be1n<i allowed to em:n.iete as many as he desired. Twenty-two 
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wlth students; 15 liked way teachers and siuden^s worked together: 

15 liked the way classes were taught; 13 liked the students at CAM; 

10, the different materials that he students were allowed to work on; 
and 7, the subject matter and ideas being learned. From this it seems 
quite clear, echoing the earlier high evaluation of their teachers, 
that relationship* In general are the most valued aspect of the Academy. 

In response to 'Vhat goal do you wish to accomplish ot CAM"" 22 

! 

checked "obtain high school diploma," 15 "be able to enter college, ?2 
"to be able to inprove the living conditions of my family now and in 
the future", "be able to get a better job wi thout a col leg 1 * degree", 

i 

H "to improve rry ability to contribute to the black community", and 
3 ".meet my friends and plan Interesting activities." Frori this it 
appears that th«s students have rather concrete goals in m f 'nd, parti- 
cularly the a;»-*lnment of G £ 0 certification. It seems necessary 
to separate expectations of the .Academy, which appear to be quite 
concrete, from their general aspirations, which appear both lofty 
and distant, hfs Is probably a function of the limited time percep- 
tion mentioned previously, 

Yhe Colemsn questionnaire was utilized to obtain information on 
the student 1 * sense of control over his environment. Coleman says (p. 23 ) 
"...a pupil attitude factor which seems to have a stronger relationship 
to achievement than do all the "school" factors together, is the extent 
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to which an individual feels he has some control over his own destiny," 
On these "fate" control questions, the CAM students gave mixed responses 
to the answer choices of'agree," "disagree," and "not sure," Approx- 
imately 25% or the students, 7, agreed with the statement, "Good luck 
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10% of the negroes answering agreed with the statement, as did only 
5 % of the overall nation. Most of che students did disagree With 



the statement, ‘’People like me do^t have a very good chance of being 
successful in life," On perhaps the most explicit fate control state- 
ment, “Every time I try to get ahead, something or someone trie? to 
stop me," 13, over 40%* of the CAM studencs were In agreement. On the 
national data approximately 15% agreed overall, and 23 % of the black 
mid-west metropolitan 12th grade students agreed. (It should be noted 
that on many of these questions, there was a very bimodal distribution, 
for Instance, "If a person is not successful, it Is his own fault" 
brought 9 statements of agreement and 17 statements of disagreement.) 
One of the most perplexing answers was offered to "Even with a good 
education, I will have a hard time getting the right kind of job." 

20 of 32 agreed and only 4 disagreed. The press or the environment 
where unemployment is high may shape this response. 

Perhaps in reflection of some larger sense of ego alienation, 7 of 
the 32 agreed with "(f I could change, I would be someone different 
from myself." On the other hand, a high sense of efficacy was shown 
in response to the statement, " Sometimes I feel that i Just can*t 
learn." On this one 75 clearly disagreed and only 4 agreed, which is 
quite lower than the agrement level that Coleman found: 34% of black 
meVopolltan 12th grade students, and 40% for white metropolitan 
midwest students. Congruent with the national datai>'25% (8) agreed * 
with "1 would do better in school if teachers wouldn ! t go so fast," 
and 20 disagreed. Also, 20 agreed with "The tougher ihe job, the 
harder 1 work." To the question which possibly reflects their self- 
concept the most, "I am able to do many thing- well* 11 30 agreed, In- 



ludi ng ai 1 of the boys. 
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Vo summarize these responses It sl^oai d be. remembered that the Coleman 
dita originally found minority pupils, except for Orientals, have far 
less conviction than do whites that they can affect their own environment 
and futures. However, their achievement is higher than that in the 
case of whites similarly lacking that conviction. Coleman found 
that the students 1 interest in schools (as reflected in the 30% of 
reading outside of school) plus their self concepts and a sense of 
control over the environment, accounted for more of the variation in 
achievmeni: than any other set of variables (i.e., all family back- 
ground vartabtes or all school variables ;ogether.) Coleman specu- 
lated "...it appears that children from advantaged groups assume the 
environment will respond if they are able Ko affect it; children from 
disadvantaged groups do not make this assumption but in many cases assume 
that nothing they can do will affect the environment, They will give 

benefits or withhold them, but not as a consequence of their own 

13 

action." 

It appears that CAh students present a mixed showing on these three 
central attitude factors. i he i r presence at the Academy indicate! 
interest in school, and they do report significantly more amounts of 
outside reading than the national norms. «heir s»lf-concept as revealed 
by their stated ability to do r any things well was also rather high. 
Hov.^ver, on a rvjmber of these questions, it is at the same time clear 
that a sense of control over the environment is lacking in some students. 
Given this mixed picture on the attitude variables, one might expect 
the mixed performance on achievement variables. 

To conclude, the mixed picture brought out in the responses of the 
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of their environment; yet on the other hand they claim a back- 

ground with more bookcases and possibly higher wealth* They also indi- 
cate a surprising sense of capability in regards to academic performance , 
l.e., English mechanics, composition, etc*; on the last it is clear that 
there are m 3 ny alternative explanations: Illusory thinking, a different 

reference of thinking, etc* The questions are also to be recognized as 
highly transparent, that is, the students can easily see on many of the 
questions what are the "right" answers the interviewer is looking for* 

There also may be just a general recalcitrance to tell some unknown in- 
terviewer that your family is having financial difficulties, that you 
read very little, and that your family doesn ! t have reading facilities, 
books, etc*** in your home* This may explain the overrating of CAM 
students of their ability, particularly in the area of English mechanics* 

The picture is further complicated by the presence of both lofty aspir- 
ations in general and concrete expectations from the Academy in particular. 
There are mixed responses indicating some loss of fate control, but at 
the same time, a positive sense of identity, personal ability to do many 
things well, to learn, etc* 

Students were asked in the interview to describe the major differences 
between the CAM Academy and the public high school they previously attended* 
There were several responses from each student, and these may be loosely 
devided into four categories: l) comments about the general school atmo- 

sphere, 2) about teachers, 3) about curriculum, and *0 general comments 
about the school. (See Table i) . . * ' 

V/bat stands out in the students cu-vnents are the features that 
make CAM Academy a distinctive ternat 1 ve school. The student 
O elng In control of his own time, which is interpreted as "freedom," 
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the attitude of the teachers and their committment to teaching, the open- 
ended learning centers s and the close, Interpersonal student-to-s tudent 
and s tudent-to-teacher relationships. In the students 1 Judgement the 
controlled atmosphere resulting from the nbove characteristics gives 
security from aggression and other diturbances. This atmosphere is a 
salient, factor In amking the Academy preferable to the previously attended 
high schools. Many of these positive traits hinge upon the size of the 
school as well as its philosophical emphases. The close relationships 
between teachers and students, and a familial feeling among the partici- 
pants do much to establish the social climate of the school. To preserve 
this positive, rewarding climate students are v/il ling to assume responsi- 
bility for protecting the Academy from intrusions by disruptive elements. 
One wonders from these data whether e. 'arge inner city high scnool can 
function, and whether those that exist should perhaps be decent ral i zed, 

Students were asked to comment on what tney liked in the Academy, 
and also what they would suggest from their perspective for improvement. 
These; respnses were catcjorlzed Into five areas and area presented in 
Table 11 In the Appendix. These five areas are: curriculum, cafeteria, 

expanded facility, malntainance of the Academy as It Is, and a miscella- 
neous category which contains six response that diu not fit Into the 
otner four areas. Seme svudents had more then one respons to this 
question, therefore the total number of responses is higher than the 
total number of students In the sample. 

The student data on their recommendations concerning CAM are replete 
with statements of students' satisfaction with CAM Academy and the present 
organ! zat 1 on, they especially rcsonded with ‘ipportf'e statements about 
ir description of teachers c.nci ins t r uct I oral programs. Their main 




recommendations for changes In CAM Academy are generally In the areas 
where the Academy has been hadlcapped In Instituting changes due to 
fctdget. A significant trend In the data Is thi students 1 emphasis on 
the Academy as It operates In regard to voluntary attendance and their 
being able to control their participation and coming to school. From 
the data It also appears that students are aware of the Importance of 
accreditation for the Academy In gaining recognition for their studies 
when they apply for admission to college and for employment. Tho 
enthusiasm for the Academy Is appareut In the data, end the school 
avoids many of the problem,* that now plague the Inner-city high school* 
as students strive to preserve the situation and take action to control 
many of the stude t problems thst are relegated to teachers and security 
guards In the public high school. That many of the characteristics which 
contribute to the favorable climate of the school hinge upon size, Is 
seen In the students 1 data. Students emphasize the necessity for keening 
the Academy a small Intimate school where there Is a close relationship 
between students as well as students and teachers. While the school lacks 
In many respects a setting and equipment that are comparable to the public 
schools, )t Is probably better equipped than public schools In regard to 
materials. Students seem to be cognizant of tfo distribution of the 
limited recourses and are not critical of the bareness of furniture 
and Imitation of other physical facilities and appear to willingly 
trade these for the benefits that they get from the size of the school 
and tne quality of the teachers as represented at CAM, 

Curriculum Desig n 

By definition, a curriculum design e:n* a total educational 
program guiding and directing t' ? efforts of an overall piogrem to produce 




range desired effects In student behavior. In contrast to an 
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instruct ional design (micro), a curriculum design (macro), is more com- 
prehensive, o/er arching an tying together the different subject areas 
through the coordination o f the educational efforts* As represented at 
the high school level, a curriculum design embraces all the subjects and 
directed experiences that are taught in the school* in most cases a cur' 
Iculum is organized by placing together groups of subjects designating 
them as required or elective in students* programs. However, the design 
can utilize experiences or units of activities In place of subjects. Usu- 
ally a curriculum design will differentiate between the two components of 
general education and special Interest education. General education con- 
sists of those subjects that are required of all students speclflr^Ny 
for their contribution to developing citizenship behaviors. The special 
interest education component will be composed of those subjects which 
relate to vocational and avccatlonal types of interests. 

Generally curriculum designs are compared by examining ho they 
fulfill the constructs of: objectives, modes of transactions, selection 

of content, scope and sequence of the content, and evaluation. Different 
designs place different emphases upon how these constructs are carried 
out. In evaluating a design for effectiveness, enta Is gathered on how 
the objectives operate In practice, the analysis of conflicting requlr- 
ments on students, the overall Impact of the design on students' behavior, 
and whether the design Is carried out and operationalized as conceptualized. 
Sli.-e many of the effects of a curriculum design are long range In their 
consequences for students, effective product outcome measures are difficult 
to apply since they require following students longitudinally, as well 
Q 'Ing to separate out the Influence cr che curriculum design from other 




experiences. 




Prior to analyzing end evaluating the Academy's curriculum design 
a short description of the program as It existed in the spring of 1970 
was drawn up. Due primarily to the size of the Academy and the adminis- 
trative emphases, there Is close coordination between the curriculum 
design (macro) and the Instructional design (micro) such that the con- 
structs (objectives, modes of transaction, evaluation etc.) In the macro 
and micro designs are parallel and non-contradictory. The curriculum of 
the Academy has as Its major program subject offerings based on an assess* 
ment of the needs of the student population. An Immediate need of students 
was judged to be the attainment of a high school certificate through 
passing the General Educational Development Test (GEO). In addition e 
secondary aim was to gain admission to college for students, and increase 
their chances In the employment world. 

A large percentage of the Academy students enrolled are very deficient 
In fundamental skills, and had low academic achievement In their previous 
school experience. Most students perceive themselves as having a limited 
ability to succeed In school, although needing the trappings of education, 
such as diplomas and courses, for admission Into better career opportunities 
and even higher education. Within the curriculum design, then, there Is 
an overall emphasis on providing necessary academic skills and problem 
solving abilities required for success In work and college. These objec- 
tives are set forth on pages 3 and 4 of this report. 

The content selection and the scope and sequence constructs of the 
curriculum design arc concerned pr Imar I ly wl th the general education com- 
ponent providing fundamental skills and processes In specific citizenship 
subject areas of matne atlcs, s^atai studies, and language arts. 
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Scope and sequenceare arranged through 5 three-level class i f Icat Ion 

based on academic achievement and completion of a quantity of work in 

1 

the learning centers- 



LEVEL t 

A student must com- 
plete ail of the work 
assigned as a part of 
his folder satisfac- 
tory. A certificate 
will be awarded. 



L P VEL 2 

A student must com- 
plete al ! center work 
satisfactory and make 
progress In English 
according to the scale 
shewn below. A cer- 
tificate will be 
awarded* 

Begin at Progress to 



level 


level 


4 


7 


5 


7.5 


6 


8.0 


7 


8.5 


8 


9.0 


9 


10.0 


10 


10.5 


11 


11.5 


12 


12.5 



LEVEL 3 

A student must complete 
al I work in all centers 
sat Isfactorly meeting 
the requirements in Level 
2, passing the GEO, or 
have reading and math- 
ematics grades at the 
10.5 grade level . A 
diploma will be awarded 
at level 3. 



A very limited general science program exists primarily due to 



insufficient funds to adequately staff It. As exlstant, the design does 



not have a component In the areas of special interest education of foreign 
language, science, art, and higher mathematics. Physical education, voca- 
tional training and home ecomonlcs are not represented In the curriculum 



at this time, and there does not appear to be much student demand for 
these areas. 



In the content selection construct, considerable Individual flex- 
ibility is obtained through the use of many Instructional materials. 
Content Is selected on the bisis cf stcdc:»t reed ro gain command of fund- 
amental processes, student Interest, and facjrty concern for promoting 
problem solving. Using a broad variety of subject materials, content 
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selection is not specified for the learning center nor is It attached 
to any specific sequence. However, sequencing is more specific in the 
mathematics learning center than in the other two due to the nature of 



the logic of the subject matter. In other centers, sequencing is con- 
tingent upon student interest, instrictors 1 judgement and applicability 
to meeting the external criterion of the curriculum design, the G£D. 

Most of the modes °f transaction are described under inst r jet ional 
design (see page 52) and the close knit coordinating among teachers re- 
duces contradict Jons in the instruct ional design and curriculum design 
as they fulfill this construct. While there is much pupf 1 -centered 
emphasis In the modes of transaction, teachers still serve in the capacity 
of helping the student assess his work and determine whether he is 
making progress toward specific goals. One of the few explicit rules 
of the Academy is that a student must show progress to stay enrolled. 

Early in the Academy^ history, an attempt was made to have the students 
assert a major influence in controlling curriculum and in governing the 
Academy. There arose a number of difficulties among the staff and 
student body which led to the abandonment of student governance as a 
major factor in curriculum development, and in 1 968 a system using more 
faculty planning and direction was instituted by the staff. 

The evaluation of the total curriculum design by the faculty has 
proceeded on an impressionistic basis but consistent attention to the 
process of curriculum development has wrought numerous major changes in 
design. An example of evaluation being used to reshape the program 
occurred when the learning center concept was evolved as a result of 
the staff's assessment that scheduled rare ineffective. In a 

“gf ! 'sr manner, some of the other major evaluations ip constructs that 
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set off CAM Academy as a different curriculum design than other schools, 
such as; the areas of concent rat Ion within thb 'learning centers, the 
scheduling of lengthy field trips to other parts of the country, and the 
organization and abandonment of a part-time Job program for students 
resulted from an evaluation of the curriculum effectiveness for this 
population. 

One of the primary Influences on the curriculum is the exc:.i»nat Ion 
given students prior to enrollment In CAM Academy* Although there 
Is no cutoff score for enrollment, arid the test Is used as a diagnostic 
tool by the faculty, It does appear to pi ay an Important part In the 
selection of students who do attend the Academy* An examination of the 
results of this exam for three populatlona: 1) those who took the exam 

and did not enroll, 2) those who took the exsm, and enrolled, but did 
not stay for any length of time, and, 3) those who stayed and completed 
the GEO test indicates that these are thee rather distinct populations* 

Many of the students who cr e to take the Initial exam but dlo not return 
to enroll did nc i cc p»ete the test* Those of that group who did complete 
the test had far lower scores than the other two groups. Those who enrolled 
but did not stay were almost one grade level below those who stayed and 
completed the GEO* This observation raises the question as to whether the 
entrance test serves as a screening mechanism discouraging certain students 
from entering and selecting students of higher academic ability. Thus 
ove; a period of time, students who do remain at the Academy generally 
are of the higher academic ability In the total pool of students from 
which the school draws. These are only hypotheses, but It does appear that 
entering academic achievement r.c// also be c' re lated with motivation to 
- "V|- J school, especially where the school has as a prominent goal 
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preparing students for co? lege entrance. 

A curriculum design has as Its central purpose the organization of 
learning activities to pursue overall goals directed toward influencing 
the behavior of students. Thus, one finds that the goals of a curriculum 
design as formulated usually describe broad behavioral patterns: to pro- 

duce confident citizens, to encourage worthy use of leisure time, to build 
democratic behavior In all levels of life are a few examples. Central to 
the general goals is the development of broad behavior patterns that will 
guide a person's life after the school experience In ways that will help 
him function in Society and achieve happiness as a contributing citizen. 

CAM Academy's macro curriculum design goals are in general agreement 
with the macro curriculum design goals commonly found in statements on 
the purposes of secondary education but the Academy's macro goals differ 
in being more consistent and operational than those of most secondary 
school 5. 

One major operational curriculum design difference between CAM 
Academy and other secondary schools* Is the use of voluntary student 
class attendance. Attendance Is completely voluntary, with no records 
kept on arrivals, departures, or daily attendance, other than signing Into 
a learning center for purposes of recording a student's wort: Drogress. That 
this Is a significant factor In the students' asst;?sment of the Academy's 
attractiveness became clear in the students* interview data when the dif- 
ferences between the Academy end the previously attended secondary schools 
were discussed. The lack of attendance requirements was cited most fre- 
quently as one important major difference, and of greater significance, 
the students equated this with freeJ^m. 'Ve rre free at CAM" was one state- 
ment that seemed to sum up general student sent . rents as they spoke about 
O 
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required attendance versus the voluntary attendance of th*e Academy. 

t 

Voluntary attendance does much to establish the unique climate 
of the school. Teachers are not battling truency, striv]^ for order 
to start classes on time, or handling the required load of paperwork 
that required attendance entails. Moreover, the students viewed it as 
a mark of maturity to be given control over their time, and to be allowed 
to decide whether to come to the learning centers and to school. This 
Investigator Is persuaded that the voluntary attendance legitimizes, In 
the eyes of the students, the Academy os on institution devoted to helping 
them, and one that Is not oppressive. Public schools, by contrast, are 
described routinely as repressive institutions. It Is hypothesized that, 
for these students who do not have much control over their lives, and who 
are governed by a heavy present-time orientation, t..e ability to decide 
whether one attends or does not attend school reigns as a major and valued 
area of determination In their life space. Due to the lack of records on 
attendance, a direct measure could not be taken, but from sample counts of 
students, and the number participating in the learning centers, it is 
estimated that attendance averages about 60% to 70% a day. Attendance In 
this range does not differ significantly from Inner city high schools which 
range from 50% to 70% of student body In attendance on a given day, with 
extended assistance from attendance departments. It must also be noted 
that students who are enrolled at CAM Academy are very likely those who 
would have had the poorest attendance records In the public high school. 

The effects of the time horizon of students being recognized and 
respected In the organization of the i/ was checked in the interview 

with the faculty. The faculty was In ;.v., it that voluntary . at tendance 



O 
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was Important to studetvts jnd corrtr lbiutjed^ta,4;he school cHmate, being 
Interpreted as non-repress I ve* As a consequence many of the other problems 
plaguing Inner city schools: aggression, drugs, and student entegonfsrn 

were ou sent. The faculty attributed much of the absenteeism of the students 
at the Academy to a personal time horizon which Is limited to the present, 
and not Infrequently students were deterred from attendance by chance 
meeting of friends not Ir the Academy* Faced with other more pleasurable, 
Immediately satisfying activities, students would spend their time talking 
and engaging in social pursuits and miss classes for that day* From the 
student data It appears that time orientation and time use Is governed by 
e time horizon that largely does not extend Into a planning for the future. 
Therefore, activities and friendships that offer present satisfaction take 
priority over a more distant, vague future that Is only a promise. 

When CAM students attend college they find that the time orientation 
accepted by the curriculum approach of the Academy is not recognized in 
the universities which operate with fixed time schedules and set classes. 
Subsequently, Academy students experience difficulty in adjusting to 
regular attendance of classes and the part-time jobs which most of them 
have to hold In order to attend college. Low class attendance was a 
major contributor to academic difficulty in the college sample* Students® 
resistance to fixed time schedules was also seen as a major contributor 
to the failure of the part-time job program at CAM Academy which was tried 
and abondoned after a year* The Issues of legitimacy in the students 1 
eyes and the fixed time requirements of an academic world and the world 
of employment appear to be confllctual at this time. A discussion of the 
reasons for these conflicts o/td sun 32 ? t Inn? for the resolution of 

O :ocopeting demands is carried In the conclusions section, pages 104-106. 
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tn the final analysis, the test of a curriculum design lies in how It 
modifies long range student behavioral patterns* Does it change and modify 
the behavior of the students equipping them with the skills they need to 
become useful, productive citizens? Does the curriculum design attract 
Students and keep them in attendance? With some qualification, CAM Academy 
can answer 'Ves" to those questions. Students do attend, many of whom, 
have been physically and psychologically absent from schools for a large 
part of their years as students. There is sufficient teft evidence that 
the Academy students do show academic growth at a much higher level and 
at a greater rate than one could predict from their achievement curves 
In the past. Further, there is evidence that the students do change con- 
siderably their aspirations, and do begin to engage in planning for the 
future. The curriculum design (macro) with its close relationship to the 
instructions! design (micro) avoids many of the contradictions that charac* 
terize the macro and micro designs In most public schools and produce student 
cynicism. There are, nevertheless, paradoxes existing, partlculrrly on 
the enrollment examination, student voluntary attendance, which need res- 
olution if a more effective curriculum design is to be developed. 

I nstruct lonal Design 

1 nst ruct ional design fs defined as the methodological characterise ics 
of teaching by which a teacher attempts to influence student lea.nnig. 

Ir. a sense, ic Is the staging of learning experiences. Included in an 
instructional design are: goals. and objectives, selection and prr-M station 
of the material, selection of modes of transaction defining the rtCeclon- 
shlps and roles of teacher and materials for instruction, the activities 
of the students directed to achieve given c;r;s and an evaluation of the 
O ► of the plan. The instructional desing in general embraces all 
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those activities that we frequently label methodology, and which are the 
specific activities that the teacher is carrying out In a relationship 
with the learner In a classroom situation. Instructional design activities, 



school, are sometimes confused as being the totality of a school program. 

They are the most immediate of school experiences involving the student 
and teacher generally in a close relationship, and are vitally important 
in providing students successful experiences in a school. They are not, 
however, the sum total of the school program. Nevertheless, whenever 
students discuss school and their experiences generally they will comment 
first and at length on their reaction to the instructional design, Inas- 
much as this impinges on their lives more directly than ar.y other aspect 
of the school. 

Moreover, the failure of the instructional design is fairly well 
documented when the students reject the school and school's experience. 

This has been a salient factor in the lives of most CAM Academy students 
and ora of the primary reasons for their dropping out. Therefore a good 
deal of the data gathering effort In this study was directed toward map- 
ping out the Instructional design and giving attention to the way it Is 
viewed by students and teachers, as well as practiced in the teaching- 
learning situation. 

CAM Academy has always given a great deal of attention to instructional 
design, and the early work of the program was devoted to developing teaching 
that would have appeal for a population of students, who had, In general, 
experienced failure. There was great concern for failure of the instructional 
design In the public schools which resultcu in establishing as a priority 
conceptualization of 6 design which would Increase stucV.r.t achievement 



because they so intimately define the experience that a student has In 
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(For a discussion of the relationship of instructional design and personal 
failure see P*J14) Although the history of their efforts Is not recorded 
here In detail, it Is important to note that one of the major thrusts in 
building a new inst ruct icna) design was the movino away from teaching 
students in large groups, and concentrating on teaching them as individual 
1 earners* 

Instructional designs may be placed on a continulm ranging from those 
which are extremely teacher-centric and pre-programmed, whereby the instruc- 
tional goals, sequence, materials, modes of transaction and evaluation 
are planned in advance, developed into a package, and presented as a com- 
plete unit to the student. On the other end of this contJnuim I* the 
student-centric design which emphasizes a relationship between student 
and Instructor from which emerge goals, materials, sequence, modes of 
transaction and evaluation, The teacher-centric approach has the outward 
appeal of efficiency through Its ease of use with large preps and the 
controlled features cf the learning experiences wh«c.:» *i;apUTy cbcnglng 
the curriculum, 8y contrast, the stid^nt -centric approach requires a , 
heavy Investment In human resources, low pup i 1 -teacher ratios, and is 
difficult to manage and organize Into instruct ions 1 packages which are 
easy to implement. Most of the large scale curriculum projects In physics, 
mathematics, chemistry and biology have been weighted toward teacher-centric 
Instructional designs* 

While there have been many modifications in the instructional design, 
particularly In the modes of transaction which have been utilized, the 
orlclnal premise of using a student-centric individualized approach has 
beer retained. One of the central chcr cot or ? z t ics of the Innovation In 
q tructional design has been the focus on the student as an irvJ - yid'ial 
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1 earner who needs to have established a ladder o f learning responsive to 



his need to build self confidence as a learner. This procedure designed 
to increase the students motivation to engage the instructional design 
is seen in the following statement of operating principles in the Academy 
syl labus . 

1. The student must have tome idea of ’’where he is 11 in relation to 
how much work is expected of him. This is true within each 
course and in the school as a whole.' 

2* Success must be built into the student's activities. That is, 
there must be a well developed hierarchy of success points. 

There must be sections of work which the student can complete 
in one class period in order for him to appreciate his own success 
at completing them. T hese must be organized into units that he 
might complete <‘n a week, and those units organized into larger 
divisions which he might complete in a month or more. AH of 
these divisions must be further organized within the structure 
of the course as a whole. 

3. The student must be allowed to move at his own rate and be en- 
couraged to work as hard as he can* The traditional lockstep 
class movement Is inappropriate for students with diverse inter- 
ests and abi 1 i ties. 

4. The student must be encouraged to express himself to the teacher 
and to other students* 



5. Materials for a course should be designed with the Student in 

mind: They should not be bland, or Innocous but should visually 

excite the student, even before he opens the cover. The student's 
own sense of intellectual curiosity should be respected, rather 
than Just that of the instructor. 

6. The student must be In an environment which is saturated with 

educational materials. Every classroom .should have book-display 
ra:ks, so that the books appear with the covers facing out rather 
than the bindings; walls should be covered with pictures, maps, 
posters* This is very simple: if there is nothing on a wall 

then the student can see nothing on It when he looks at It. If 
there is a me? on the wall then the student can see a map when 

he looks at the wall. Students look at the walls, and we should 
make this a learning experience rather than attempt to superffc- 
1 al ly repress i t . 




A ything which the student finds intrinsically Interesting should 
be con c icared as potential curriculum materials. One must start 
with students where they are, not where we would like them to be. 
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• It Is important for an instructor to participate in developing 
the materials which he will present to the class. Only through 
this participation will he develop the feeling and enthusiasm 
for the subject he will be teaching. 

In the early instructional planning of the Academy there was much 
Interest and lime devoted to programmed instruction. As an approach, it was 
an outgrowth of a firm belief that it would enable a teacher to maxlmi2 
the individualization, while still staving within a knowledge structure 
of subject matter and guaranteeing competence in the subj ect area. While 
there was considerate effort and time devoted to these early efforts, 
programmed ins:/:,.- Ion was eventually written off at bs*ir-j too limited 
an approach, con which was inadequate as an irstructioral design if 
students were to envelop confidence in their ability. At this time, 
there are still programmed instructional materials available and in use 
fn several of the learning centers. In genera*, though, these materials 
are available on a student-selected basis. Jn some areas it was noted 
(language arts and reading) they do seem to have won themselves a limited, 
but specific, place In the instructional program. Nevertheless, the results 
of this effort have documented pretty much what has been established by 
other field efforts using programmed instructional materials, the materials 
are not developed sufficiently whereby they will satisfactorily respond 
to psychological needs of the students when used as a total instructional 
pregram. The probU\;s of student boredom and disinterest springing from 
difficulties in proc o'inir;- oie.'os yet, unresolved. 

Another e* i, area of concern in the instructional design was the 
incorporation of e-ces of experience that would have appeal to black 
students. Intr: Viced early into the curriculum was an area on Afro* 

American History and a class on Swahili. These efforts were short-lived 
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but educative for the staff. The Afro-Americ.an History course was 
discontinued when the teacher resigned and there has been no noticeable 
student interest In reviving it. Student enthusiasm for Swahili waned 
when they came to grips with the technical, demanding repetition and 
memorization required to become proficient in a foreign language. These 
experimental effects provided data for the staff on analyzing needs of 
the students as a bash' for instruction, and clarified where students 
were prepared to invest :ime and effort. These experiences also docu- 
mented that the problem of content selection was subordinate to the inter- 
active qualities of instructional design aid subject matter as a deter-, 
minate in subjects becoming psychologically significant and mot i vat ing 
to students. The Academy's experience supports the hypothesis that it 
is unlikely that the teaching of specific subject matter alone will enhance 
a student's self-concept and develop pride. 

Traditional school subjects related to improving employment oppor- 
tunities, over the long run, maintain their value In the Judgement of 
students. Within these basic skills the current InJtvmC 3onal design in 
use In the learning centers emphasizes a problem solving approach. Focusing 
on contemporary situations and encouraging the student to use a theoretical 
approach on applied problems, the problem solving approach becomes the 
foundation for th ink! ng which can then be generalized and extended to 
other contexts in dally living. 

A third early ,d*/elcpment on v*nst ruct fonal design within rhe language 

X 

arts program was the w“i ti ng workshop. This workshop, essentially the 
Idea of one Individual, utilized a mode of transaction that related oral 

language performance to written language work, and narrowed the hiatus 

a 

^j^J^reen these two areas of performance. 
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The pr^clpal exercises in the wrl t Ing -woH^&hop-wera^to do voice and 
imagination. “Man has a vor.e, and man has an imagination . 11 The former 
to express, and the latter to interpret to other men. Early work focused 
on visualizing words and art iculat fng inner experience-imagination, exer- 
cises in recall and writing. The written compositions were an outgrowth 
of these oral exercises and, over a period of time, resulted in gains in 
visualization and Imagery as well as in the mechanics of writing. The 
teacher reported that reading improvement followed along with writing 
improvement and several of the students learned to get meaning from the 
written word for the first time. 

Within this particular framework of teaching writing, the teacher 
was able to also concentrate on thinking skills. Unfortunately, the 
efforts of this writing workshop were discontinued when this teacher 
left the Academy, and there was no way to formally evaluate the student 
learning which came out of this writing workshop. However, there were 
two publications which were produced in the workshop, and these demon- 
strate quality writing by the students. At the time the Academy was 
evaluated, the approach to writing and the teaching of language arts was 
following a more traditional pattern* Standardized test evidence indicates 
that students are making better than. average gains Jn language arts. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be some evidence from these publications and 
in discussion with the former teacher taught the-wrltfng workshop 
that this experimental approach to writing merits i>ew attention. 

After testing a number of approaches.. to irsU'octlooal design, the 
current emphasis as described In written documents is on problem solving 

approaches. Utilizing a phi losopii ical framework of problem solving 

O 
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entailing a series of steps, simulations are used to give students prac- 
tice in problem Identification, data evaluation, and hypothesis testing. 

The problem solving approach used in the social science learring center 
is described in^ a student handout and appears in Appendix Av 

Problem solving was being utilized by two of the staff members, 
using newspapers and social science materials. The staff has worked on 
a number of simulation-type exercises which are used in classes with 
students. Work continues along this line, but accounts for a fraction 
of the total instructional time. 

The most important component in instructional design, as far 
as influencing the pattern of teacher and student relationships In the 
l nstruct ional task, is the learning centers. When the schedule of reg- 
ular classes was terminated, learning centers with voluntary attendance 
and flexible time arrangements were established. There are three of 
these learning centers in the school staffed by four teachers: mathematics 

social studies, and a third combining reading and language arts. They 
are supplied with a range of instructional materials allowing a number 
of entry points for students to begin learning. In some centers special 
work corners are established for certain materials. 

The reading and language arts center focuses on a program built on 
paperback books, programmed materials on the mechanics of English, oral 
language exerc'ses on problem solving developed around newspapers and a 
written composition program. The social science program uses a variety 
of materials to examine topics, stressing scientific problem solving end 
the paradigms of Investigation used by the social science disciplines. 

The mathematics center uses teacher-developed diagnostic tests and 

O 
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prepared mater i als , empha5i^*rY9^rKHvj/lt^Uzeti<m-<*f, J&Mruotlorr. ^''These 
learning centers differ from typical classrooms inasmuch as students 
select and register In a center, spending as much time as they feel they 
need. There are no classroom time schedules^ an3 some liudents spend 
several days at a time In one center. The advisor and student do corsult 
on strengths and weaknesses, and discuss which learning center can meet 
the pupil *s instructional needs. There is some evidence that students 
do, over a period of time, balance up their time within learning centers, 
although occasionally they do seem to be spending an extended amount of 
time within one learning center. The organization of the learning centers, 
how they developed, and how they are used, hinges on several assumptions 
about instf uctlonol design. 

These assumptions center around the need for positive reward struc- 
tures, individualization of Instr action, coupled with small group exper- 
ience, and a curriculum with relevance for personal experience. These 
assumptions are reflected In the statement of purpose of the Academy and 
the goals of Instruction pp. 3-4. 

In general, the usual approach to instruction at the secondary level 
Is use of formally scheduled classes of inflexible time division. Differ- 
entiation, If provided, occurs In the assignments of material and comple- 
tion of levels of lessons. At a more primitive level of di f f erent iat ion, 
basic material is assigned to all students, and those students who complete 
more Quickly are rewarded with being allowed to pursue enrichment materials 
within the limitations of the classroom.- The instructional deflgn of public 
schools tends to be teacher-centric, that Is, the teacher does most of 

the planning, the assignments, and the grading. Furthermore, students 

O 

dltlonally read and recite material In a question and answer format. 
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These recitation and regurgitation exercises can be conducted verbal ly 
or through commercial or teacher prepared materials* In either case, 
stimuli are presented which students respond to on the basis of the know- 



this teacher-centric, teacher assignment, pupil recitation has been well 
documentec by research and the patterns of the cycle have been documented 
as prevailing over a period of fifty years of classroom practice. 

In the typical high school instructional design, the written materials 
key responses to close-ended questions which teachers use initially to 
introduce students to the materials, guide their thinking and learning, 
and finally culminate in test exercises which determine whether students 
have learned. Grades are assigned on the basis of an evaluation of the 
student in comparison to other students on these tests. The sum of the 
student's efforts result in the assignment of a grade. Grades for a total 
class are premised upon some distribution of abilities whereby some of 
the students get high grades, a few of the students get low grades, and 
the vast majority fall somewhere between these extremes. Again, research 
documents that this tends to be quite 6 familiar pattern of evaluation 
of learning, As a result of the thrust of the typical Instructional design, 
which Is based primarily upon a particularly teacher-centric emphasis 
and group evaluation, a considerable amount of competitiveness in the class 
prevails, especially among the top students, and a corresponding level 
of discouragement for those at the lower end of the distribution Is gen- 
erated. Within a few short years students soon learn their^places within 
this helrarchfcal arrangement which follows a vague bell-shaped curve, 
and they e*ther trim their efforts according to what they have come to 



ledge they have gained from the materlaf they have read. w The cycle of 
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to accept as their appropriate places, or, frequently In resignation and 
discouragement, disengage from the instructional task, carrying the stigma 
of failure. It would seem that CAM Academy has broken with the commonplace 
design with Its overtones of negativism and Is pursuing a very different 
approach to Instruct tcnal design. 

From the data gathered, a summary was drawn of the main constructs 
that form the Instructional design as practiced at CAM Academy when it 
was evaluated In the spring of 1970. 

1* Individualization of Instruction is a primary goal In the establish- 
ment of the instructional design. The learning centers and voluntary 
student attendance allow for the I ndivldual izat i on of Instruction 
which is centra! to providing success experiences for students who 
come burdened with a sense of failure. Voluntary attendance, along 
with a large variety of materials, permits students to be self-pacing 
In their approach to instruction. Teachers are prevented from con- 
ducting total class instruction due to a shifting student population; 
therefore, the Instructional format forces use of Individualized 
approaches that provide for students to be self-pacing. The variety 
and range of instructional materials used and the way the learning 
centers are physically organized makes the individualized, self-pacing 
approach possible. Moreover, students through self selection of subject 
matter engage material at their interest level, and also at the level 
of their Instructional competency, thus curcumvent Ing a problem which 
Is very common in the total group instruction where the middle of the 
class Is the focus and both ends of the continulm are largely Ignored. 



Using as a central construct the Individualization of Instruction, 



i mp Academy does spend more money on materials per student than the 

, 

average school. 
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2. Voluntary attendance by the student it the learning center plays 
an important part in the operation of the instructional design, the 
establishment of goals, and the mode of transaction that predomi nates . 
Through voluntary attendance students gain a feeling of control which 
is very important in their handling of their feelings of inadequacy 
and helplessness in the face of their history of past failure in 
classrooms* Where the student Is able to select the learning 
center he wishes to attend and, within that context, the instructional 
materials he will use, he then enters the instructional ladder at 
a point where he feels soma strength and competence, faculty guidance 
cones through counseling with the student on the work he has produced, 
and assessment of the student's needs based on his work record, in 
looking at the attendance sheets at the learning center, one sees that 
students do move omong learning centers although it is not unusual 
for them at their first enrollment to spend considerable Lime in one 
learning center. 

3. Student choice of learning materials and the resultant self- 
pacing are Important constructs in the Instructional design for estab- 
lishing the objectives for learning. The wide range of materials 
available and their appeal to several learning styles permit Innumerable 
points of entry for student interest. There are clore-ended materials 
programmed Into small steps at one end as well as completely epen- 
ended materials with the student developing both the type und range 
of response tf it Is needed, in general, the very directed, close- 
ended materials are employed with students who are less sure and have 
"ore limited skills, while the open-ended materials are more attractive 

ERJC r students who have the fundamental skills, but need to develop 
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more complex appr^aehoe to hiowIpHo^, Onco having chosen -h Is -mater I al S 
end begun work the student moves along until he accumulates a record 
of performance which Is used by the teacher to assess strengths and 
weaknesses and map out the indJ vldual 1 s program of instruction. One 
of the strengths of the advising approach is that ft can relate 
direct assessment of what the student can do ic materials for 
future learning; thus, the advisement is r.ot done Inferential ly from 
a more limited group of test I terns that may or may net relate to 
specific future Inst ruct i on mater I als. 

4. The objectives and goals in the instructional design remain 
constant, for the students, but the routes for accomplishing these 
are multiple. Students are able to foliow many paths toward the 
objectives of the instructional program, and this provides a consider- 
able amount of flexibility for different learning styles, allowing 
teachers to tap the motivations of students. To become proficient 
In the fundamental skills of reading, mathematics, and wilt Irsg, all 
students do not have to work on the same materials. Different learn- 
ing styles do assimilate these processes through diverse approaches* 
Some need direct ass lctar.ee, with much close attention to correction 
of errors In processes as they learn. Other students have developed 
some fundamental skills, and may need assistance on only a few selected 
aspects. Another group of students need Instruction to master these 
skills to a level v:here they are used automatically, and can bypa-.s 
the initial basic Instruction. Fixed objectives dn give guidance 
to both the student and the teacher and a range and depth of materials 
provides for many styles of learning contributes to flexibility. 



This intricate re] at! onsh1p-whjch~ts~'generaLly ..recogni zed by educators 
as being important instructional 1 y , is not generally developed to the 
high ! evel that exists in the Academy* 

5. The goals for instruction are clear and specific and, as function- 
ing within the instructional design, are reinforced by criterion 
measures that are external to the student-teacher relationship. Many 

of the students at the Academy are motivated by the recognition that 
certain desired goals are available, and there are direct behavior 
processes that will assist them in achieving these goals. The necessity 
to meet the G.£.D. requirement in order to qualify for a high school 
certificate gives a very real sense of direction to many of the specific 
instructional tasks in which students engage. Moreover, the necessity 
to shew progress in order to stay enrolled establishes parameters of 
individual behavior and assists in maintaining task orientation. 

M3ny of the more highly motivated students are persuaded of the 
necessity of a high school diploma for employment opportunities, since 
most have experienced difficulty in obtaining jobs. The goals In 
the instructional design address this concern directly, and it Is 
a construct that has high visibility for the students in their day 
to day work. 

6. The modes of transaction (methodology) are more flexible and 
numerous than tbos customarily observed in high school classrooms. 
Individualization of instruction as a mode Is practiced. But other 
approaches enter In; teaming, small group work, film, and lectures. 
Manageable class size permits teachers to be quite flexible in their 
establishment of relationships which governs the modes of transactions 
In the learning centers. Ten to twenty students are generally In 
attendance In the iearnirg centers unless a lecture Is scheduled 
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or outside resource people are appearing. Using a student-centric 
approach whereby the students are engaged in a variety of activities 
within the learning center, the teacher troves around assisting 
students or handling small groups. Of considerable Import, nee is 
the student-to-student Instruction, whereby students Introduce 
and encourage fellow students to try materials and read books. This 
Is facilitated by the unstructured quality of the learning centers. 

As a mode of transaction It seems particularly important as a 
motivating force for reluctant learners, and stimulates them to 
interact with materials without many of the usual artificial motiva- 
tional devices employed by teachers in regular classrooms. The 
range of the transact^ns In use does not let the students wallow 
in failure, and due to small class size, the teachers know what 
students are doing, and can render immediate assistance when 
difficulty is encountered. Students in tha learning centers gain 
a sense of accomplishment as the instruct ional transactions are 
designed for them to make progress and failure is limited. Self- 
confidence and the skills to complete future tasks are established 
through this process. 

7. The construct of eva^atlon In the instructional design of the 
Academy is an unusual one, and the evaluation process functions in 
a manner supportive of the main objectives of the Academy, first, 
there are no group tests given or Intergroup comparisons made among 
students. The evaluation process Is essentially a Judging of perfor- 
mance on specific tasks, the results being used to direct students 
toward the skills needed to pass the G»E.D. Intermediate goals 
are defined by the designation of the levels of accomplishment, 
but the levels seem to have but limited Importance in the eyes of the 
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students. In their judgement, passing of the G.E.D. is the primary 
concern. The evaluation moniterlng process Is carried through the 
malntalnence of st» >ent records containing work samples. These work 
samples, particularly In the area of fundamental skills, represent 
direct tasks that are related to the external criterion measures 
that the students must meet for the G.E.D. In the evaluation process, 
the work samples are evaluated for data which Is used as feedback and 
guide to the students. The spectre of failure often associated with 
evaluation Is removed as the students learn to value the feedback 
data from the teachers as assistance in planning their future instruc- 
tional program. 

Of equal significance is the relationship that prevails between 
student and teacher under these conditions, for now they are Joined 
in a mutual task of improving student performance to gain an external 
goal. The Judgements rendered by the teacher In this evaluative pro- 
cess are to help the student in his progress towards the goal, rather 
than to deny his competence as comparisons and emphasis on ranking 
of scores in evaluation, frequently do, especially for the lower 
achiever. This evaluation approach stands in sharp contrast to 
evaluation approaches generally followed In high school classrooms 
where comparisons made of students with their fellow students produce 
abstract scores that assume more importance than data on what is learned. 
8. Discussion In small groups within a secure environment Is an 
Important mode of transaction that permits both learning of problem 
solving processes and exploration in the testing of one's Identity. 

Using this mode of transaction, and focusing on contemporary problems 
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problem solving approaches that have been developed in subject matter 
disciplines are used. Moreover, practices within the sheltered 
environment of a small group permits encounters ordinarily too painful 
to be faced in life to be confronted in a manageable context and 
ones ability to cope with them tested. Language Is clarified, thinking 
Is tested, and priorities are ordered through these small group exper- 
iences. The results of this feature of the instructional design 
program also appears in gains in standardized test scores particularly 
In the use of language abilities. 

The teacher and student rel at lonship wh ich prevails within the 
Instructional design also plays a significant part in assisting students 
with the goals of Identity and establishment of self confidence. 

Students through their relationships with staff associate with role 
models who have been successful, and who are as individuals highly 
motivated to transmit their knowledge to the students. Through these 
experiences with desirable role models as teachers, through resource 
people and trips to outside areas, the student's life space Is expanded 
and new career possibilities introduced. There Is some evidence that 
the relationship with the teachers and the expanded field trips have 
been an Important factor In encouraging CAM Academy students to enter 
col leges. 

In summary then, the instructional design uses a wide variety 
cf approaches In its modes of transaction and relates In a complex 
but successful way, objective modes of transaction, selection of 
content, material, and evaluation. The further significance of the 
way that the Academy has developed the constructs In Instructional 
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design and their relationship Is discussed on pages 114-117 in the 
Conclusions section. 

Student Ach I evement 

Student achievement was investigated through the use of pre 
and post test scores on the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABS). One 
form of this test is administered on entering the Academy and a second 
form Is given in June, Two samples of students were studied: 

1, The first sample consisted of those who enrolled and stayed 
on to take the post test in Juno. 

2. The second sample consisted of those who came and took the test, 
enrolled for a short period of time, but did not take the post 
test In June. 

The TABE reports three subscores in reading, mathematics, and language 
skills, which were used in the comparison. 

These achievement data provide a picture of students who apply for 
the Academy, those who enter but do not complete and those who enjoy 
academic success. Of the group of students who were successful, a total 
of 23 subscores In reading, 22 subscores In mathematics, and 21 subscores 
In language was available from the original N of 32 who were interviewed. 
For the purposes of control and comparison, a sample of 31 students was 
drawn who had taken tho entering tests but did not take the June post 
test, and had only spent a limited time In the Academy. From the scores 
on the entering tests It can be seen that these two differ in the Initial 
achievement they bring to the Academy, with those who remain having 
higher achievement on entrance (see Table). 

O 
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TABLE 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


OFiOP OUTS 


READING 


9.0 


8.2 {grade level) 


HATH 


13.3 


7.9 


LANGUAGE 


3.7 


_Li 



These scores are given in grade level equivalents, and for this 
group of students, the scores are to be compared against the average 
achievenent for students of the eleventh grade. Upon admission the 
students are two or more years below grade level in the fundamental 
Academic skills. The successful group of students had been In' attendance 
at CAM Academy for an average of five i.ionths. Any subjects who had been 
in attendance two months or less were dropped from the sample. 

A comparison of pre and post test scores was made to determine the 
achievement gains for the students. The gains in mathematics and language 
were over two years and the gain In reading was four months. 



Achievement gains for CAM Academy Students 
(5 months average attendance) 



READING 


9.0 


9. / 4 


0.4 


HATH EHAT ICS 


8.3 


10.6 


2.3** 


LANGUAGE 


8.7 


11.1 


2.4** 



** Significant at .01 



For purposes of comparison, the reading achievement scores for the 
schools of the area were obtained. Most of the students had attended 
these public schools prior to enrolling in the CAM Academy. These data 
are reported in percentile scores and were transposed to the appropriate 
grade level score for comparison purposes* Of the three public high 
schools which seventeen of the thfrth-one In the serple had attended, the 
mean reading score for students In the eleventh grade is 8.3, the thirteenth 
O rcentile on national norms. The sample of students who took the achievement 
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test on entering the CAM Academy, but did not continue in enrollment until 
the post test was given had a grade level score of 8.2 In reading or about 
the twelfth percentile. The students who continued in enrollment at the 
Academy had an entrance grade level score in reading of S.O, or about the 
eighteenth percentile In the national norms for eleventh graders. Thus, 
the students who come to the Academy are at the mean or above for the 
local area high schools, but stand far below the mean of the national 
norms on standardized achievement tests where the fiftieth percentile 
would represent average achievement. In other words, these students rank 
In the lowest one-fifth nationally of all students in the eleventh grade. 

Since the Chicago reading scores were reported for each district at 
the third, sixth, eighth, and eighth, and high school level, the curve 
of achievement for students was plotted (see Figure l). Since the Academy 
students stand only slightly above the mean score for local high schools 
on their pre-test, It Is probably safe to assume that this curve of 
achievement is a reasonably accurate depiction of their previous public 
school performance. In Figure I the mean reading scores for each grade 
level are plotted as percentages of normal progress as set by the national 
norms of the test. Normal progress (a third grade student doing third 
grade work, a sixth grade student doing sl..th grade work) Is defined as 
100, and an underachiever Is rated as a percentage of the figure. A student 
making average progress would be on a straight line representing his achieve- 
ment at the fifty percentile on the national norms. From the slope of 
the line an Interesting widening of the gap between grade level standing 
and achievement can be observed, with a leveling off at 75% of grade level 

achievement at eighth grado which remains almost constant up to eleventh 
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grade. What is significant Is the discontinuity of the trend of tie 

achievement curve when the scores for Academy students are plotted on the 

basis of the pre and post test achievement tests* Over a period of five 

months, the slope of this line is sharply reversed in mathematics and 

language skills. ! 

On the reading scores, although visually it appears to be falling, 

the rate of achievement of four months gain In five months Is superior 

to the slope of progress as evidenced in the Chicago students from eighth 

grade to eleventh, (slope of 81 *0 -vs- 71 . 5 ) The specific percentages 
( 121 121 )' 

for grade level achievement on the pre and post test scores are: reading, 

82 to 80%; mathematics, 75 to 90%; and language, 79 to 95%. Theso slopes 
are seen in Figure 2. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate the reversal of the regression of achieve- 
ment and an extrapolation of the trend line. A previous line of progress 
was extrapolated from the public school test data. If the gradients of 
the achievement curves In language skills and mathematics could >e maintained, 
the hiatus in achievement would soon be closed. Whether this is possible 
must remain In the realm of speculation. 

The central importance of the reading scores was clarified in a 
separate analysis of CAM student scores on the General Educatior and Develop- 
ment Test (G.E.D.), o high school equivalency test. 

from the Interview sample of 32, only two at the time of the evaluation 
study had taken the G.E. D* test and both failed. Consequently, the students* 
scores for 1983*69 were used to obtain a sufficient sample. The file 
contained 313 names. Those who took the G.E*D* were selected from this 

file end subdivided Into those who had taken the TABE test, and those 

O 

not taken the TABE, the latter obviously using the Acadt ny facilities 
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solely for the purpose of taking the GEO ; a service the Academy pro- 
vides. Of those who took both the GEO. and the TA8E test, the pass- 
foil ration cn the GEO was roughly fifty percent. All A6E scores for 
students taking the G E D were separated into four groups, males passing 
the G ED, females passing the G f , D , females falling the G.£*D , and 
males failing the Q. E D. 

Mean TABG Scores of Academy Students Taking G.E D 



R EADING MATHEMATICS LANGU AGE 

19.1 (18) 9.5 (29) 9-5(20 

8.3 (34) 8.6 (50) 8.1 (38) 



1.8 (52)** 0.9 (79)** 1.4 (59)** 



Total passing G.E D. 

Total falling C E r tfc 
Total differences 
^Significant at .01 

It may be seen that males passing the G fi.O. scored higher in all thrc^ 
test areas than the females passing the G.E.D ; however, male scores of 
those who failed the G E D were lower than the scores of the females who 
failed. It may also bn noted that there were major differences in reading 
in scores between the males passing *he G E D and the males failing. 

It should be remembered that CAM students had shown the smallest increase 
In the subtest on reading of the three categories. The students who passed 
the G E D had significantly higher T ABE entiance scorer then those who 



failed. 

As a population, It appeared that those who passed the G.E 0* were 
a different group from thosj who fatled the G.E.O interestingly, the 
scores of the students In the Interview sample seem to match more closely 
the 1968-69 sample who failed the GEO, if the entrance scores of the 
males falling and the females failing the GEO are compared to the 
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entrance see res of the Interview sample in 1970, very little difference 
Is observed. Also, the total reading scores, part l<:ularly the males' sco r es, 
are higher for males passing the G,E.D, than even tie May scores of the 
Interview sample, and particularly of the Males, The 1970 sample from 
the entrance scores will predictably have difficulty passing the G,E,D t 
However, the math and language May scores of the Interview sample are 
consistently higher than the math and language scores of the total 
scores of those students passing the G. E. D, Hence, the score that 
seems to te accounting for the passing or failure on the G,E,D. Is the 
reading score. This Is the area In which the Academy students are 
making the least progress. 

On the basis of the test data available, Academy students are 
making significant gains over the short range. The pattern of an 
achievement gap so pievalent among inner-city youth Is reversed in 
two of the areas tested, and slowed appreciably in the third area, reading. 
CAM Academy Students In College 

Records of thirty nine students from the two graduating classes 
of CAM /academy of 1968 *nd 1969 enrolled In 14 different junior colleges, 
college; and universities were obtained. These fourteen Institutions 
consisted of five Junior colleges, four privately supported Institutions 
of h*gler education, and five state universities. Of the eleven insti- 
tutions that were state supported, seven v/ere ?r the state of Illinois 
and four were cut of state. Out of the thirty nine students listed 
as enrolled In the Institutions of higher educitlon seven filled out end 
returned questionnaires. This small return was due to the widespread 
disruption of campuses In the Spring of 1970 which resulted In many 
"choolr having difficulty In reaching students. Consequently many of 
ques t lonnal res were either not administered or not returned prior to 
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the students leaving campus. Oata was, however, obtained on students through 
telephone Interviews with personnel staff who. In many cases had direct 
knowledge of the students, and who were In contact with them. The Interview 
data showed that the out-of-state schools had greater holding power for 
CAM students. There were 17 students enrolled In six colleges and universities 
not In Illinois. Of this number eight were still enrolled, although at 
the time of this study sr-me students were on academic proballon. Mary 
of these out-of-state schools seemed to have a far more extensive program 
of supportive students for the Academy students, end it was possible In 
each of them to Identify a staff member who had worked directly with these 
students. 

Of the In-state colleges and universities, including the local community 
coHeoes, 22 students enrolled, and of these there was definite information 
on 16. 12 of the 16 were not in attendance at the tine of the study. In some 

cases, the students In the community colleges may have enrolled, but had not 
attended classes. In the Junior colleges ft was exceedingly difficult 
to find staff who had had personal contact with Academy students and there 
were no comparable supportive systems for these groups. From the scattered 
data that are available, it Is highly orobahle that a large number of the 
students on whom no data w*s ob paired had withdrawn. 

Within the data there Is evidence which b»ars on the cl r cumstances 
and settings In which students succeeded and remained In colleges. Although 
a greater percentage of the out-of-state students remained In su.rool , there 
does not appear to be much difference In academic qualifications between 
out-of-state and In-stdte students. Perhaps greater differences exist 
In maturation and willingness to break with the conm/nl ty In which they 
have been raised. Many of the students have active and extended social 
O Ives which are carried on In the comunlty In which they live. This 
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street life Is inimical to academic life, interfer Ing wi th study and 
class attendance, and offering attractions that are largely unrelated 
to academic work. From the findings It !s proper to note that whether 
students succeed or not In the out-of-state school depended upon the 
extent of committment to a special program. Where a definite program 
of recruitment of black students had been undertaken, the universities 
and colleges assigned a staff member to assist these students. These 
supporting services involved: helping the stuoents select classes in 
which they wou Id have responsive, interested teachers, assisting them 
in finding jobs, organizing their schedules, and providing them with 
tutoring and/or other couseling assistance. Where these supportive 
services were available, the chances of the Academy students staying 
In college were enhanced. By comparison, the community colleges 
which provided no similar support systems had very low rates of retention 
of Academy students. 

One national Issue which has surfaced in the past few years 
is the expressed concern of black students for separate housing and 
special pregrams oriented end developed specifically for them. This issue 
Is .raised In the data on CAM Academy college rtuden*'. In several of the 
out-of-state colleges there were very few black students enrolled, and 
this was commented on by th^ students in ineir responses on question- 
naires. However, the strength of this fac f cr In the total assessment 
uf the college experience If difficult to determine slrce It Is confounded 
by other countervailing variables In the college setting as demonstrated 
In the following example. On the basis of an analysis of the characteristics 
of one out-of-state school's student body, one would Judge ft to be a 
difficult place for black 'nner city students to adjust to. Located in 
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a state with a history of hostility to Indigenous minority groups (Indians 
and Eastern Europeans), the University had almost no black students In Its 
heavily rural student body. Yet the data indicates that this university 
probably had one cf the most successful programs for the Academy students. 
Academy students were received by the student body and staff of this 
campus as sophisticated large city students bearing valuable Information 
fer the rural students who viewed themselves as naive In the ways of 
the large metropolitan area. The CAM Academy students who were enrolled 
In this university were called upon to meet with groups of students, address 
various organizations In the small comunlty, and participate actively 
In the student organizat Ion. Receiving this recognition seemed to 
assist students In making one of the better adjustments to college life 
of all students in the sample. 

In another university setting, which was* somewhat similar to the one 
describee, the bilack students felt isolated and misunderstood. When 
they wanted to have their ,f black only' 1 housing and club they were discouraged 
bu the university. Consequently, they felt resentful that the university 
was not sympathetic to them. In thler data then: is an expressed need 
to withdraw from the white sot.ety to be "among our own" ervi to be 
away from the "five dollar words" that white students use. While the 
CA^ students felt that their soeclal needs were not given recognition, 
this university did make a major effort to develop a support system for 
black students. The Academy students appreciated the university representatives 
who were assigned to this support system, but felt that one in particular had 
an orientation towards keeping the university out of c;nberra$sment 
stemming from the activities of the black students. Despite the displeasure 
Ice** by the black students at some of the universities 1 actions, three 
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of the original seven were continuing thei r education. -Thi s university 
had made academic concessions to the students in the special program, 
particularly fn being flexible about letting students continue even 
though they were on academic probation. One administrator said to the 
Investigator In on Interview, 'Ve ought to be willing to give them as 
much time as they need for completion of their programs for these 
Academy students have taught us far more than we have taught them, and 
have made 3 tremendous contribution to this university.' 1 

The dilemmas of black students In a white environment ore especially 
evident when they come from an ail-black ghetto. Some of the Academy 
students became Involved in the.pol I tics t>f % .tbe biack student lavement 
and failed In their academic courses. In the process of political Involve- 
ment students frequently became disillusioned with the university life, as 
represented by the subject matter taught in college classrooms, and 
rejected it as irrelevant. This attitude was especially pronounced In 
the case of one student attending an In-state university who had a strong 
academic background and started out well for one semester, after becoming 
engulfed by the black political movement she stopped attending class, 
failed her academic subjects, and dropped out of school* The demand 
for Immediate rewards *nd for an education with ''relevant’ 1 applications 
Is common among black students. This conflicts with the demands of 
academic work which stresses concentration on abstract conceptual systems, 
useful In the future. Most professional and high level careers such as 
law, medicine or engineering require a mastery of a body of organized 
knowledge. This enteils student withdrawal from present social Involve- 
ment In order to concentrate on the intangible and more abstract systems 
which rust be mastered If the Individual Is to be professionally effective 
In fhe future. Relevance !n professions for students lies In the future 
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when once a technical mastery of the disciplines which make up that 

\ 8 

profession Is obtained. 



The college questionnaire sent to Academy students enrolled in college* 
employed essentially tne same questions as the student Interview with 
modification: appropriate for college students. Their responses shall 
be represented within the general rubric of Input data (family background), 
study habits ar.d school work, and responses to the "fate control" questions 
of the Coleman Report. 

The students replying to the questionnaire were all males between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two. These were all urban youths, 
from Chicago proper and previously had lived in large cities of 
100,000 or more. Their families were large, with an average of 
seven children. The students reported an average of six to seven people 
living at home when they were seniors at the Acadeny. Six of the seven 
respondants did not list the father as the main breadwinner of the family 
(nationwide average --80% of households list the father as the main bread- 
winner). Fathers were laborers, service workers , or semiskilled workers, 
or "on welfare." With notable difference from the 1970 CAM student 
Interviews, the college students described their family finances as: 

a. Barely able to make a living (3) 

b. Have the necessities (2) 

c. Comfortable (2) 

(In contrast It will be remembered that 75% of the present Academy 
student Interviewees described their families as "comfortable" or 
"well -to-do 11 .) Hone of these students lived In a one family house. 

The students stated that before college their grades were In the 
8-C-D range. They used the public libraries little (mean--once a 

9 

or less, median --zero.) Their homes, however, averaged one to ■ 
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two bookcases full of books* Five of the Sevan stated that at least one 
of their parents thought college was absolutely essential. 

All the CAM college students hope to attain at least s college 
degree with two planning post-graduate work* Their present fields of 
study are; business--three, special educat ion-- two, muslc--one, social 
science and h i story--one, elementary educat !cr,--one. They forsee future 
occupations for themselves as: elementary education teacher (one), lawyer 

(one), artist or entertainer (one), and buslnessman(three) . 

Turning to matters of study ar.d school work, the average student 
reports studying two hours a day. However six of seven said they took 
notes on their reading once in a while, or not at all. Most felt they 
had little or no difficulty writing papers (five of seven). Most alro 
felt they learned how to study fairly well at CAM, and that CAM prepared 
them fairly well for college. Coursewise, they reported mostly B 1 s In 
English (five) and C's in Math. Overall, they average # .heir grades as 
B's. However, three of the seven have been on academic probation. Six 
of the seven were full-time students at the time of questioning and seem 
to have felt strongly about it. To the question M lf something happened, 
and It looked like you would have to stop college now, how would you feel?*’ 
two answered they would be disappointed, and four checked that they would 
do almost anything to stay in college. 

The "fate control" questions from the Colemrn Report attempt to 
gage the Individual's feelings about external factors controlling his life 
and, at the same time, his Inner sen*e of assuredness in confronting and 
surmounting obstacles In life. Four of the six agreed or were not sure 
that, "Good luck Is more Important than hard work for success." Again, 
four of seven of the college students agreed or were not sure that, 

"People like me don't have a very good chance to be successful in life." 
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Cn what Coleman considered the most revealing statement, five of seven 
agreed or were not sure that* "Every time I try to get ahead, something 
or somebody stops me." On the national sample, only about 13% agreed 
with this assertion. The most pessimistic forecast considering their 
college standing was brought out with the statement, "even with a good 
education, i will have a hard time getting the right kind of job." 

All seven agreed or were not sure. More positively, none agreed with 
"I sometimes feel I just can't learn" and five of seven agreed (two 
unsures) with "I am able to do many things well." 

Fairly representative of students now enrolled In the Academy, 
the students who go on to college are from urban homes with iarge 
families and a high percentage of fathers absent from the home. 

They have high aspirations for a college degree and post graduate work, 
and indicate that they are doing fairly well (B and C 1 s) , although 
information from college advisors suggest that they may not be doing that 
well. There may be some problems In self-assessment here. Moreover, a 
confused picture Is presented via the analysis of the Coleman fate 
control questions. There seem to be Indications of felt powerlessness 
arising from the environmental press of life. Yet at the same time, 
there seems to be a strongly felt, positive sense of ability Indicated 
In the assurance of being able to do things well and to learn. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, these fate control responses are very slmll r to those 
of the Academy students of the sample of 31, reflecting a certain doubt 
over their ability to exercise control over their environment and their 
future. 

CAM Academy students find college e difficult adjustment both 
personally end academically. Academically they are thrown into a 
ERIC situation where competition Is stiff, »nd their limited backgrounds 
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in science, math, end foreign language are constraints on tine programs 
they can pursue. As students who come from United backgrounds, they 
have special needs for programming arid academic assistance, if they are 
to succeed* Furthermore, although given generous stipends by colleges 
(particularly by those out-of-state) due to their financial straits and 
lack of family financial support, most of them must hold part time jobs 
In order to remain in college. The time horl;*ens of these students, which 
has been discussed at length In the section on Instructional design as 
an Important determinant in organizing the Academy, comes into play as 
the students attempt to adjust to college life and part-time employment. 
Regular class attendance for them Is a problem, and many of the students 
do not consistently report lo their part-time jobs, which jeopardizes 
their continuing employment. The management of time as a resource, the 
maintenance of a fixed schedule, and the relinquishment of Inmedlcite 
Interests for abstract goals are major problems for these students. It 
has been hypothesized that these problems of adjustment to time schedules 
are symptoms of a lack of faith in a future which holds promise of a 
better life. Our data cn the student responses on fate control measures 
would lend support to this hypothesis. 

Yet despite the mixed record, some of the students are succeeding, 
and this all the more remarkable given the onormous odds with which 
they start. The Academy staff does find that the college experience, 
even for those who droo out, is a positive and formative ore which 
enlarges the students perspective, end acquaints nlmwlth a range of 
alternative value systems. In those colleges where a supportive program 
run by sympathetic staff members was available, several of the CAH 
Academy students appear to be succeeding In obtaining a college education. 
There Is need to Implement similar support systems In the local colleges 
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lf the number of students from the population that the Academy draws 
from Is to be Increased. The curriculum of the Academy can move 
forward Tn easing the adjustment of the students to college If It 
succeeds In devising ways to influence the time horizon variable of the 
students, bringing them Into a more complementary relationship with the 
world of fixed schedules that governs human activities In the university 
and employment. 

CAM Academy - Administration . 

The CAM Academy administration consists of a principal who Is assisted 
by the program coordinator for the Christian Action Ministry. The 
principal Is black, ard has been with the Academy for two years. The 
program coordinator Is white, and has been with Christian Action 
Ministry since the beginning In 1 965 - The tv;o administrators were 
Interviewed on the background and history of the Christian Action Ministry, 
curriculum and curriculum development, future direction of the school, 
and other questions, which dealt directly with the Academy administration. 

In the Interview, admission standards, budgeting, staffing, and the future 
program planning were discussed. 

The principal who has been with the Academy for one year and has 
served as acting principal for one year, Is In charge of curriculum 
development. She also has responsibility for other typical administrative 
duties, budget, ordering of materials, hiring of evaluative personnel, 
supervising the personnel In the school, and a(l other phases of 
curriculum development. She also teaches n c'Sass In adult education, 
end does occasionally do some other teaching In the Academy. The 
principal also participates In representing the Academy In public, 

O Ing with neighboring universities, and participating In fund raising. 
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In the chain of the admlni strat I ve organi zat ion, she reports and; Is 
responsible to the Director of the Christian Action Ministry, Mr!. Portus. 

The Program Coordinator, who has been with the Christian At 1 1 on 
Ministry since l?65, works on the Academy program, relating It ko other 
educational programs that are sponsored by CAM: adult education, summer 
tutoring program, a college entrance program, and employment bureau. 
Specifically for the Academy, she prepares publicity, represents the 
school In public appearances, works on new programs, and coordinates the 
activities of the Academy with other outside groups that haveslmllar 

i 

educational goals. ?' 

In working wUh the school, both administrators saw curr-lculum inno- 
vation as the principle task and the main reason for the exl? tonce of 
CAM Academy. They spend a major portion of their time in curriculum 
development activities, and establslhment of new programs, fn their 
discussion of the Acadetny, they gave a brief historical background of 
the development of the program. 

The Christian Action Ministry as an organization was fiiundec as an 
aftermath of the riots of 1 965 which forced the pastors of che churches 
in the West ftarfleld Perk area co meet together, and appraise their churhces 1 
relationship to the community. In this self-assessment, Oi e of the 

1 

major problems that early came to the forefront was th ? dllflcult 

1 

problem of education on the west side. As a result, on February 16, 1967, 
CAM Academy opened with four teachers and 37 students as f'n educational 

1 

unit In a Presbyterian church. Previously, the Christian Action 
Ministry had operated a tutoring program but found It uns /ccessfui , 
and with a small grant from a foundation, initiated a school f o replace 
O utorlng program. 

ERIC 
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The first half year was a pilot phase In which the Academy experimented 
with several approaches, but emphasized the use of programmed Instruction, 
a non-graded classroom approach, and student control of curriculum and 
governance of the school. After the pilot stage, ending In spring 1967, 
there was further curriculum change In the school year 1967-68 
and three initial assumptions underguldlng the program were modified 
or dropped. The administrators reported that programmed Instruction was 
net satisfactory due to dlflciencles In content and aelf-p3clng problems. 

As mentioned previously, student control was dropped because of the atten- 
dant problems which made It Impossible to run an educational Institution. 

As aresult of the curriculum work from September 1967-68, the curriculum 
development resulted In tha broad outlines of the Academy as It exists 
today. 

The basic changes that came about during the curriculum development 
periods was a change In the goals to emphasize the development 
of fundamental skills of critical thinking. The principal outlined the 
goals for the school as now covering several areas: 1) the encouragement 
of observation and Inoulry, 2) stimulating critical analysis, 3) develop- 
ment of problem solving approaches, 6) promotion of adequacy In communlca' 
tton, 5) development of the ability to use creative expression, 

6) development of a sense of sol.f-tdentlty, 7) cultivation of appreciation 
of a variety of life styles. During this phase of the curriculum develop- 
ment there was assistance from neighboring universities on the Identification 
of what constitutes critical thinking, and approaches by which It can be 
taught. 

An Important finding from this developmental phase « f the curriculum 
was that certain group processes which are needed for persona! development 
O neglected In a program that Is totally Individualized. In \ielr 

ERIC 
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assiessment of how students were relating to the program they found that 
ths small group processes were missing and needed to be included In the 
Instruct fonal design. A further finding from the developmental phase 
was an attempt to build classes on the basis of student Interest, 
ard classes In Swahili , psychology, and Afro-American history were 
smarted. All of theso efforts were short term. Also during this period 
the staff experimented with bringing many people Into the school In 
order to broaden the students 1 experiences. Another Innovation was to 
take students on extended field trips In order to give them experience 
In a wider community, and to Increase their knowledge of the existing 
opportunities. During the first two years, the student groups went Co 
Montreal, Canada, Washington, D.C., and California. The admlnlstrat >on 
end staff saw these trips as having quite an Influence on students 
In broadening their perspectives. Out of these demonstrat ion pilot 
programs, a wsy of proceding on curriculum development has been devised, 
und the goals and the present structure of the curriculum have emerged. 
Many of the original Ideas that prompted the Academy have been revised. 

The Academy has never had any formal admission standards, although 
these were discussed In the founding stapes, instead, the focus has been 
<A trying to kip a mix of students with different levels of academic 
eoh ? evement. The staff has found that it Is not: always possible to 
predict the achievement of a student on the basis of their entrance 
ijxemlnat Ion, or on the basis of their pant academic experience 

The administration was asked to assess the program at the present 
ulme, and to reflect upon what they see »s the future and direction of 

development. One change that they see a» Information about the Academy's 

O 

rogram has spread, has been the enrol Ir&int of students who wish to build 

ol 
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up skills for passing the G.E.D. , which to them means the quick completion 
of high school. Another trend Is the admission of students who have 
not been able to make progress in the public high schools, and who have 
been referred to the Academy by counselors* While there have been 
attempts to aid students to prepare for Jobs, the emphasis has shifted 
to fundamental skills and assisting students In developing critical 
thinking. The original emphasis of helping students to enroll In 
college has been maintained. 

For one year, the Academy did have a program of trying to provide 
part-time Jobs. They encountered a great deal of difficulty In obtaining 
these and in getting the students to report to Jobs with enough regularity 
to hold them. After a year the job program was abandondcd as the staff 
concluded that If students were to pick up vocational skills, it must 
be as an adjunct to the program. Under consideration at this time 
(s a program In photography, a program in adult education, and a section 
In clerical training. it is the belief of the administration at this rime, 
that vocational education probably oroceeds best within the context In 
which the Job is held. Under thl s assumption, Industry in the area 
has been approached to develop Job training p r ogram$. Thus far the 
Academy has met with limited success In obtaining programs and placing 
si idents. In viewing the Academy and Its curriculum design at this time, 
the administration feels that there Is a need for a program of supportive 
service 1 , that would enable their students to receive cousellng and financial 
hc!lp, d s well as training In the academic and vocational skills. 

The administrators feel that they have not changed their central 
goals; but rather made charges In the approaches to achieving them. 

Wien the school began thtre was a burst of enthusiasm for expansive pro- 
grams to carry these out. Through their curriculum pilot projects they 
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found that students needed basic fundamental skills in conventional 
school subjects in order to develop the sophisticated thinking skills 
crucial to mature adult functioning. Therefore, in their program they 
have developed a curriculum that holds the students specifically account- 
able for developing these technical skills. 

The administrators were Interviewed on problems of attracting, and 
then selecting, competent teachers for the Academy. While there has been 
a rather high staff turn over due to Salary, a number of individuals do 
come for experience, and then leave for other kinds of jobs. In the 
main, there has been a noticeable improvement ‘n the quality of the 
candidates interested In the Academy. Last school year, 1569-70, four 
candidates applied for every job vacancy. Intvviewina and selection cf 
staff Is the Joint responsibility of the principal, program coordinator, 
and director of CAM Academy, and involves a university consultant. 

The administrators were asked what they look for In a staff member. 
They reported that staff members were nought for the Academy who possess 
a strong sense of Identity, and good self-understanding, and who have pre- 
viously worked out any personal problems. They have found that teachers 
who have been in and require e very highly structured situation 
will find the Academy a difficult context In which to work. 

The student population, which is composed mostly of young adults 
of varying degrees of maturity, expects to be respected as individuals, 
and does not relate well to the highly structured environment utilized 
by many experienced teachers. As a consequence, teachers who are highly 
structured become cynical as they misinterpret Informality for a lack 
of stabllty In the school. The Acade-rv seeks teachers who have a greup- 
orlentatlon to time space, and motion within the school, and who can take 
advantage of teachable moments that cone along In their Individual 
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rril at Icnsh i ps with students. As bns noted before there ts very llttte 
teacher~centr Ic Instruction In the sense of formally presented lessons, 

;jnd Initiation of direction of Instruction does come from the students. 

In regard to students, the administrators feel that the school does 
provide experience for helping them find out who they are. They have 
observed as students come through the Academy experience that they begin 
to get a better time horizon, to respect schedules, and develop their own 
organization on the use of time. They find that this must come from 
the students 1 experience and can't be Imposed from an outside authority. 
Students do receive assistance on developing their own academic program 
as they work with their teachers and advisors. This advisement tends to 
be Informal, and many times Is conducted wIMiln the context of the learning 
centers while the student Is working on materials the e. 

As now operating, the Academy does have a very clear understanding 
with students that they must make progress In order to remain In attendance. 
This came about as the staff found a need to develop a sense of structure 
whereby students wou I d become goal oriented within the school. In Implementing 
the program of student advlsemert and progress, a system of warning slips 
was set up In which evaluation of student progress was med~ every six 
weeks, and students were subsequently notified of their standing In the 
Acedemy. After a short trial period, the slips were discontinued and a 
teacher counseling system substituted In which students were made aware 
of their standing 1^ the Academy, end notified when their lack of progress 
Is jeopardizing their enrollment. Again, the administrators In their 
Interview affirmed the fact that first and foremost the Academy Is on 

educational Institution devoted to assisting the student body to Improve 

O 

elr opportunities for assuming adult roles In society, 

84 
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Given Its location and student body, the administration Is cognizant 
of the fact that gang rivalries can be a threat to the Academy, The 
many adolescents who are not engaged in either school or employment in 
the area could use it as a place to hang out. In Its history. It lias 
not been troubled Internally by gang r'valry; control over the student 
behavior is exercised In the large part by students who protected the 
Academy against some of the forces In the ghetto which work against 
the Academy's purposes. 

The principal wa s asked what she sees as some of the special problems 
confronting the Academy at this time. She listed as one of the major 
problems the economic press on some of tne students who need money for 
basic life nucessl t I es ; these students require some kind of financial 
support In order to continue In school. A second pressure Is the street 
life, which tends to impinge upon the school. Individuals Intrude, 
hustle money, try to hang around, and develop certain kinds of 
street activities within the Academy. The third area of concern 
Is the need for additional funds and time In order to develop the 
program further to meet the demands of the student body. The problems 
of malntalidnee of the present program and development of additional 
curricula are at present severe competitors for admlnlstrat Ive time. 

The budget for the Academy runs between 75 and 80 thousand dollars 
every year, and Is provided from a combination of sources: foundations, 

individuals, and churches. The administrators report that the cost- 
per-pupll is about $80G, which Is comparable to the average per-puplt 
cost nationally. The breakdown on the actual co*,t-per-pupl 1 is difficult 
as there lends to be a revolving pupil population with some students 
In and staying only a short time; others coming In, completing 
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the G.E, D. In the middle of the year and leaving; while some students 
may be attending for longer than one year. But considering the number 
of students that were In full-time attendance «t the time of the evalua- 
tion as an indication of the number of students who ere in full-time 
attendance at the Academy, It would seem that $800 per pupil 1$ a fair 
esti'nate of the cost. It must be noted, though, that the teaching 
faculty at the Academy draw roughly twenty-five percent less salary than 
their counterparts in the public schools which represents a sizable 
savings to the Academy. Further, the curriculum design within the 
Academy is limited compared to most public schools, though it does 
meet the particular needs of these students. A curriculum design 
which limits Its offerings is of course, more economical to finance 
than one which 1$ more extensive. At this Ktme, given the level of 
development of the Academy »nd the population with which It 1$ working. 

It 1$ difficult to assign a specific cost benefit figure. This difficulty 
Is compounded by the fact that the majority of its pupils woul* 1 not 
be In attendance at any school If it were rot for the existence of the 
Acadery. 

CAM Academy - Faculty 

The Academy currently operates with four full* Ime faculty 
members who teach in the learning centers. There are three men and one 
woman on the teaching faculty; two are black and two white. All of 
the faculty members hold bachelors degrees, and two have done some 
graduate work. From the data in the archival records of the school, 
and In the Interviews with faculty members, there appears to have been 
an upgrading of the staff at the Academy In *he past three years. 

The present staff is better trained and holds academic credentials 

O 

rRJpat COD P are favorably wl th staff members of the surrounding public schools. 
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Three of the faculty members were new to the Academy this year; 

two having taught In public schools previously, and one new to teaching 

this year. The two members that taught In public schools found It dlstres^'^g 

and left to find an environment which would be more to their Interest, 

and would allow them to exercise their Independence and judgement on 

curriculum and Instruction. The teaching faculty at the Academy are 

Involved Jn creating the Instructional design, and work together as 

a team. They spend a considerable amount of their time In planning 

and preparation of materials rather than in teaching formal classes. 

The faculty were quite pleased with ;he Academy 1 s willingness to spend 
heavily on materials, end to give the staff freedom to develop r.ew 
curriculum. It was the Investigator’s opinion that much more time Is spent 
on curriculum development work than I customary In meut sctiools. The 
teaching faculty Ic quite involved with their work and devote much of 
their outside time to the Academy’s program. In the Interviews one 
gets the Impression that the teaching faculty are receiving satisfaction 
from their work at the Academy and have a sense that they are engaged In 
highly significant work. They are not concerned that they did not have 
many of the c'xnfortable surroundings or larger salaries provided by public 
schoolsi but Feel that the freedom of working In a highly Innovative 
situation mors than compensated for these lacks. 

In the Interviews the faculty were questioned concerning the students 
and their observations and beliefs about CAM Academy as a model for 
reconstituted public education, especially for tht type of population 
that Is enrolled at the Academy. 

In their Interviews the faculty were .sked to describe the student 
population at CAM. They described them as lower-class black students 
O o had been unsuccessful In school, and were now seeking another 
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chance In a quite different envl ronment* Many^ of jtlv* _suidents-^ee 

the Academy, at least at first, as a way to complete high school quickly, 

and are quite Interested In taking the GE£D to fill the requirements. 

The staff In the main were quite critical of the GEO and several 
saw \< as limiting because it is equated by the students with being 
educated. Tf.<s staff reported that about half of the student body takes 
the GED and tv;o-thlrds are successful In the first attempt. 

On personal characteristics, the staff members described the 
student population as quite fatalistic in attitude which presents diffi- 
culties In getting them to persist in a course of action. The student 
body does considerable fantasizing about Jobs and economic resources, and 
as*, one member described them, they finturtaln many Illusions about 
life outside of their rather limited circle of acquaintances. Due 
to their life circumstances, one staff member described the students 
ar> tense, lacking trust, and suspicious of Institutional arrangements. 
n They might be whet you call Inner-d 1 rected, because their first 
concern Is always, 'How does It affect me?... Is there anything In It 
for ne? 1 Paradoxically these students seem to have little sense of how 
they influence the group or how the group Influences them. It Is almost 
as if everyone had a false front of defenses which masks a tremendous 
emount of intraversion. There is fear of how someone will respond 
or won't respond, and this, In turn, seems to affect their relationship 
to learning In the school. These defenses, I think, are understandable, 
given the life style cultivated by the backgrounds these students 
come from.' 1 

The staff members also found that one of the outcomes of the Academy 
Is that over time it tends to change these relationships considerably. 

O One teacher' tormented, ,l ln general students treat each other here very 
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humanely. I rarely hear any student tearing other students down about 
their work. 11 Faculty saw students as wanting In the main to be very 
helpful, and there Is much student-to-student Instruction in helping 
others to be successful as they work on classroom material. The students 
are economically poor, and the staff agreed that the dominant press of 
the economic factor does Influence student behavior towards the future 
and the school. In the Interviews and the learning centers the staff 
manifested empathy and concern for these students. The staff felt that 
they were being successful, and that CAM has an approach to education that 
works with these students. One sta*f member said, 'Ve don’t force students 
to do anything, but rather act on the belief that students can learn, and 
I believe that Is what makes CAM Academy different from the public schools." 

Staff members were tsked about the possibility of replication 
of the Academy program in the public schools. Although there was some 
disagreement, most members felt that the size of the school was 
Important in establishing a sense of community among the students end for 
close work relationships with the staff. On the basis of size, 
they ware rather pessimistic about being able to run a large public 
high school in the same way. Nevertheless, this was viewed to be more 
of an organizational administrative barrier than an absolute restriction 
in school operation. There was some feeling that it Is important 
to have black administrators in a school of this nature as well as repre- 
sentation on the teaching staff. One teacher stressed the need for 
providing the students with a number of culturally different models 
on the faculty, as the students are narrow and limited In their ex- 
posure to people. He Illustrated with several anecdotes the way In 
which students Interpret differences as rejection of themselves, end tend 
>t to relate to Individuals who are different from them on even rather 
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superflclal grounds* 

Again the Importance of student control over time was reflected by 
the staff. "Ojr kids feel su:h freedom In the Academy environment, 
they don*t consider themselves part of a formal system, hence they don't 
feel guilty about not attending. As a result, when they do come they don't 
have a deep seated need for getting even. I do believe, however, that 
If we had more average kids It might make a difference In the climate 
of the school, and might Increase the motivation of our students as 
they would have other student models to relate to. Our students In the 
main have hud a history of failure and act accordingly when they approach 
Instruclcnai activity, but 1 want to emphasize that we have no disci- 
pline problems here as a result of the way we structure the school 
and operate: with students." 

The teaching faculty were questioned on whether the Academy curriculum 
should be extended longer than the one year for students. There was sooe 
disagreement, with one faculty member feeling that It would be helpful If 
they could have students for a full four years; however, the students' 
ages were seen by the faculty as a major problem. The students ere 17 to 
20 years old upon enrollment and four years Is a long period of time for 
them to b u Involved In school, especially since most of them are having 
to provide some of their support and feel the pressures of needing a 
full-time Job. One staff member quite eloquently rejected the Idea of 
extending the Academy two or three years as a regressive model that 
would pranote student dependency on the Institution. She described 
the Institution as being warm, friendly, and sheltering, and did not 
wart students to become acclimated to It, and use It as a crutch. She 
described the need for the students to widen their horizons In order to 
^ develop their perspective and get out Into a broader community. Her 
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feelings were that there should be a def Ini te nine .-month limit on students 1 
enrollment. The Important contribution of the Academy was , In one faculty 
members estimation, the building of self-confidence and exposing students 
to a broader stimuli. Once this process was begun, the rtudent should 
then be shifted over Into other environments. One faculty member 
observed that the greatest change In his students occuried In those who 
were removed from the Vest Side and had gone to college. In summary, the 
staff generally agreed with the comment, "As things i?ow stand, 1 don4 
think that we could extend the schooling years at the Academy, tie couldn't 
expect the students to stay for more then .irne months, for at their age 
this already seems an eternity, To xt*nd the time, I expect, would have 
an adverse effect on retention" 

The Academy staff fell ^nat fifty percent of the students have 
the ability to be successful In ce.Jlege, providing thry can be given the 
necessary shills and confidence. There Is a sensitivity among the staff 
of the Importance of these students being able to mov* Into positions where 
th*y could command economic wherewithal! to buy many of the material 
things they are now denied. Some of the staff saw extended education as 

being a de.Tai.d that was unrealistic In the students 1 perceptions and present 

j 

desires for satisfaction of economic needs. As one ttaff member said, 

I 

"I'm persutd ed that college Is a fantasy thing with *any ofr these students, 
and they ctn't see themselves succeeding and becoming active and product fva 
members with access to the material benefits that th<y have so lorg 
been denlec ," The Academy has persuaded a sizable nimber of students 
to consider higher education, and has succeeded in placing them In college. 
As has been seen, though, from the data on higher education, their 
O jes of success are dependent as much upon a numb ir of factors 
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wfthln the colleges aid universities as they are upon the lind 
of background CAM Academy can give these students in a nine month 
period* 

The faculty were asked to comment on the ways they felt the Academy 
had Influenced their c. .1 conduct in Interacting with students. There 
is general agreement that they taught differently than they had 
In ether situations, particularly being much more student-centered 
and doing less formal teacher-centric Instruction. Their preparation 
consisted in large part of getting materials, and working with individual 
students In helping them to assess and plan their Instructional program. 

As a consequence, much of their teaching activity involved planning rather 
than direct teaching; a main difference in teachers functioning at CAM 
as opposed to teachers functioning In a public secondary school. 

In speaking about the needs of the Academy, the teaching staff 
was cognizant of the need to develop special interest education 
for these students, particularly in the fine arts and science. Another 
very real need is to have transports! ion available so students can have 
more outside experience and become more widely acquainted with many 
of the resources In their city. There Ic also need for, as one staff 
member pointed out with several illustrated examples, petty cash funds 
to alleviate the dire needs of some of the students who are unable many 
times t0 buy food. Some of the teaching staff discussed the need for 
developing a food facility within the school through using the lunch room 
In the building that Is not operative. Some of the staff felt that If 
the Academy were able to uieet some of the students* urgent needs and assist 
them at particularly troublesome points In their lives, it might be able 
retain students who begin Instruction and then leave. From their study 



the students who leave the Academy, the ones who remain are those who 
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have more solid home ties and who are receiving some assistance from 
their parents. Particularly crucial for girls who have children is 
laving sc;ne support from a day care center so that they can leave 
heir chHdren In order to come to the Academy. At the present time, 
the Academy is unable to provide any financial assistance to their 
students. 



CAN Academy as an Alternative School 

To develop a general picture of tha status of alternative schools 
at the present and for the purposes of direct comparison with CAN. Academy 
thirty-six assorted schools, which seer J representative of the movement 
were contacted by letter. Of these thirty six schools, a dozen replied. 
The lack of response 1$, of course, indicative of the short-lived natire 
of alternative schools. Many of the litters were returned unanswered 
and unopened with listings of *'no such address, moved, no longer here. 11 
The schools contacted were those wnfcf had been involved in the conference 
funded by Johnson V/ax and held by CAM Academy In the fall of 1969. Hie 
following general picture was drawn from the responses of these twelve 
schools. 

One of the offshoots of the political and social ferment of the 
late 1960 ‘s was a great and deep-seated frustration with regfmentat Icn 
in educational institutions. Out of this sense of frustration, 
teachers, parents, administrators, arid students attempted numerous forms 
of alternative, experimental schools which In general centered around 
the idea of motivating the student by simply letting his curlousity carry 
him along. These schools had and have a number of similarities In their 
objectives, their curriculum, their methodology, and to some extent, their 
evaluation or lack of evaluation thereof-- many of the schools being so 
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as to obviate competent evaluation at this time. Without going into 
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an extended discussion of the weaknesses of institutional public education, 
which one may find in a number of sources, this section attempts to identify 
some of these underlying similarities In objectives, curriculum, and par- 
ticularly In methodology. 

In general, the alternative schools are stall, usually less than a 
hundred students, founded very recently, l.e. , within the last three years, 
and emphasizing racial and social class interaction. In the nature 
of their formation, not surprisingly, close after only a short 

period of operation. Harvey Haber, founder of the New York School Excha nge, 
estimates that two or three new alternative schools are born every day, 
and that, similarly, every day one dies or is similarly transformed. 

Of the schools which responded to our request for information on their 
operations, none had been founded earlier than 1966. For purposes of 
comparison to CAM Academy, we shall discuss only those schools which 
were primarily for high school dropouts of disadvantaged economic status, 
l.o. , not a private school of high tuition, even If that sort of school 
Included racial mixture. Also we exclude the numerous elementary 
schools that have been formed as an alternative school. 

The schools respondlrg typically considered themselves as demonst rat Ion 
schools, in the sense that they provided laboratories for new approaches 
to education. These approaches, when found effective- would hopefully 
bring about changes in education throughout the urban areas where 
the schools are located. Central to this hope was a desire to provide 
an opportunity for meaningful Integration of people across racial, economic 
and religious lines. One of the central objectives w^s conconml tent ly 
to establish community control with particular Involvement of parents. 

O e generally, the common desire was to prove that Innovative and humanistic 
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educatfon wil! work for all children In reversing the negative cycles 
triggered by present obsolescent educational institutions. For example, 
the Store Front Learning Center In Boston states as its centre! premise, 
"Under ideal circumstances people v # i 1 learn If there Is an ample and 
exciting variety of intriguing and tntellectuai stimuli placed before 
them/ 1 

The schools vary in their objectives from being intensely college 
preparatory, such as Sophia In St, Louis, to vigorously vocationally 
oriented, such as the Vocational Village in Portland, Oregon. In both 
cases, most tried to create a frem&zorK of guidelines for students and 
staff which more or less explicitly guides their relations. There Is 
usually a strong reward system used to develop leadership skills among 
young men, and to nurture a peer pressure which esteems rather than dis- 
parages education. In general, an objective was the reversal of the 
student's previous subjective experience of eu\ cation as one of consistent 
failure, by providing the most positive of learning environments. The 
entire program Is usually structured to provide students with continuous 
success. All of the schools canvassed emphasized In one way or another 
the objective of a more motivating mfleu for educational Inquiry 

Fully all of the schools' methodologies repudiated grading and 
normative evaluation as a method of measuring progress, and emphasized 
rather the iftdh.ldual 's proceeding ai his own rate through academic are*s. 
The forms of education appear to bo extremely free and open, emphasizing 
discussion and Incorporat Ing workshops, field trips, tutoring of one 
another, tutoring by teachers, tapes, and other forms of electronic 
education. The schools attempted t>o offer supportive services such as 
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counseling, job placement, emergency funds, end college admission aid. 
Usually attendance Is not recc ded either daily or by class. Youths are 
encouraged to proceed wherever Intellectual excitement carries them at 
the moment, although most do emphasize certain basic skill courses; 
math, English, reading, some history. Most afso offer courses which 
are aimed at being relevant to the particular community and culture 
such as Afro-American History and Spanish Instruction. Generally classes 
are unstructured, and the teachers* role is urged to be one of nurturing 
discussion and aiding individual student progress instead of lecturing. 

The curriculum programs usually have a dual emphasis. One is toward 
basic skills as previously mentioned and the other is toward what we 
might call high Interest personal development programs. These are for 
example; Creative writing, art, f I Irn making, dance, chorus, shop, theareo 
and other general activities aimed at stimulating the youth to explore 
his interests os they emerge. The main external criteria of progress used, 
in fact, the only external criteria of progress mentioned, is the General 
Educational Development examination, 

Some schools have had notable success particularly In the area of 
vocational training by going out into the community and studying on site. 
The Vocational Village School employs a work-ftudy program whereby the 
student is In class for four hours a day and on the Job for the remaining 
four hours. This has the advantage of meeting the needs of the students 
from the disadvantaged home. In general, most of the schools are quite 
eclectic In drawing on many and varied resources within the community. 

8y way of evaluation, most of the alternative schools provide little 
data beyond subjective impressionistic statements of feelings. In some 
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of the schools a battery of diagnostic tests are used upon entrance which 
can help in the channeling of the student to the levels of Instruction 
in which he may move ahead and achieve. None of the schools, however, 
report the aggregate results of these tests. In general, there Is very 
little effort at formal evaluation of processes. Evaluation takes rather 
the form of constant group review, involving the students, teachers, and 
administrators. Some of the schools 1 student boards take charge of all 
policy formation and academic review including the grading of teachers 
on the S i effectiveness. As mentioned previously, the newness of these 
schools In Itself limits evaluation. It should be no‘ac that there is 
movement away from the formal evaluation procedures used in most educational 
Institutions. For example, L.E.A.P. , the Lower Eastside Action Program 
in New fork City has the students decide en masse when they are ready to 
get their diplomas. After two years only one student was Judged ready. 

LEAP spates, '\/e have been more concerned with our own processes and 
discoveries than In our 'results 1 . 11 In some schools other Informal pro- 
gress leadings are taken on such things as the number of students that 
drop out of the alternative schools, those that are college preparatOi>, 
and the number of students that have enrolled In colleges. 

A few comments are In order concerning both the origins of these 
schools and the i mpl feet ions they carry for the future. In general, 
most nppear to have been formed either through the zealous vision of 
a particular Individual or through local groups of parents coming 
together In frustration over the education their children are receiving. 

If It 1$ possible to observe a difference over a limited period of time, 

It appears that the earlier schools, he. 1966, were hlgh'y Integration 
oriented. It was felt that meaningful integration could best be 
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achieved thrcigh racial mixing and Interacting of age groups and classes* 
The more recant schools, however, are much mare community oriented, tend 
to be less concerned with integration, and at the same time seem to be 
more frequently the result of parental groups getting together to form 
an alternative to the present educational forms. This sets up a conflict 
which appears to be already present, If unstated, between a -ommunlty 
run school In which ♦’he more “conservat I ve 11 nd/or M cond 1 1 ioned 11 attitude 
of the parents limits the desires of the founders for experimental and 
Innovative programs. Not Infrequently the founders come from outside the 
community, and there is an explicit i nterns I/external conflict built Into 
the direction of some of the schools. 

l/lth regard to CAM Academy we find th?t It has many similarities to 
the generalized picture of the alternative school movement. It is small, 
recently founded, 1967, and sustained by a strong personality’s vision. 
Most of the students are dropouts and c nonstrate sub-normat I ve reading 
capabilities, If not functional Illiteracy. The Academy similarly sees 
Itself as a demonstration school in the hopes that it may affect the 
public school system. As compared to the alternative schools considered 
In this report it appears that It Is more 11 rected towards college prepar- 
atory and general academic education with vocational instruction being 
extremely limited. Compared to the other schools, CAM has a low Student 
to teacher ratio - CAM's active attendance being roughly about thir ty, 
or forty on a dally bas’s; the student-teather ratio averages about ten 
to one. CAM's orientation is towards Its community, West Garfield Park. 
Typically C*M as an alternative school was formed through the action of 
a person who has exercised leadership to draw together numerous community 

resources. In an ettempt to provide an urstructured day for the students 
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learnlng centers w ere set up and the student with an advisor draws up 
a schedule of work for that day. This Is fairly conslstant with the free 
for^s of tha alternative school. In the non-compui sory attendance policy 
that prevails, approximately 300 students took the exam to enroll in CAM 
last year, roughly 100 took classes for an extended arount of time with 
approximately thirty to forty in attendance on a given day. Some areas 
In which the Academy Is not yet developed but which have been explored 
by other alternative schools, are vocational training, mass media explor- 
ation through the use of TV and films, nutritional aid, and family contact. 

In general It appears that direct parental involvement at the Academy Is 
minimal except through the Board of Directors. 

As a demonstration school CAM Academy Is beginning to clarify the 
way major constructs In Its curriculum and Instruct lonal designs are 
operationalized. This Is necessary If they are to promote the adoption 
of design innovations In the public schools. Due to the particular 
population their Is need for a Job counseling program which would allow 
students to attend CAM and at the same time provide for themselves 
economically. Although previous programs experienced many difficulties, 
the need Is great. If more funds were available, CAM might meaningful ly 
expand Its program to make fuller use of the resources available at 
universities In the area of Chicago, library facilities, recreational 
facilities, and resource people (especially college students). 

One of the dilemmas that confronts the alternative school is that 
of flnorces and accreditation. Most alternative schools are extremely 
hard pressed for funds, and to stretch funds often means limiting curriculum, 
enrollment and supportive services. Host of the funds provided for these 
q rograms have been through experimental seed* fundi ng, l.e., Office of 
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Opportunity, foundations, churches or private sources. The common source 
of private school funding - tuition - Is unavailable since the primary 
characteristic of the student body is poverty. Over the long run 
alternative schools must gain guaranteed financial support. Without 
accreditation the possibility of state funds Is indeed remote unless the 
state Initiates a program to fund experimental schools and demonstration 
or satellite schools for the major urban areas. 

The testing of new instructional and curriculum designs has proceeded 
In an environment free of the constraints that surround much of the 
curriculum development activities of the public schools. To expand ^he 
Innovation and make it more broadly available is a task that will require 
greater organization of financial resources and community groups. CAM 
Academy Is engaged In such a task at this time, with the EDUCON project 
which unites the Chicago Public Schools, major corporations, community 
groups and the Mayor's office In a Joint effort at school Improvement. 

The accrued experience of the Academy will serve as a basis for proposed 
reforms. As an alternative school, then, CAM Academy is breaking new 
ground in Its organizing major Interest groups to Improve education on 
a broad scale. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The conclusions section Is organized around the objectives of the 
evaluation. These objectives carried on pages 4 and 5 of this report 
were seven In nurriber. In brief they were: (1) to describe and define 

the curriculum model, (2) to Identify the effects of the Academy on 

the students, (3) to specify major effects of the program and what 
were producing these, (4} to explicate the major constructs in the 
Instructional curriculum design, (5) to examine the effects of learning 
In relationship to Input variables and costs, (6) to examine tH* 
fects of the Academy on the public schools, and (7) to analyze the 
potential relationship between this alternative school and a teacher 
education program. Gathering data from a number of sources, partial 
Information on these objectives was obtained. Much of the Information 
concerning the Academy's operation that was previously based upon 
scattered Impressions was* clarified. The assessments on the las is of 
a final criterion of success must necessarily remain tentative as long- 
itudinal data ware fragmentary and on some aspects of the school, 
unattainable, The arrangement of these conclusions does not indicate 
priority or emphasis. In the main the conclusions focus on the In- 
structional and curriculum designs of the Academy as they Influence 

v 

student behavior. 

S ources of Student ftespons i b I li ty for Learning 

The central emphasis In the curriculum design and the Instruction- 
al design In CAM Academy Is the lodging with the student of major re- 
sponsibility for his learning. The modes of transaction, the selection 
and use of content, and the procedure-* of evaluation all are directed 
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toward this end. As an example, the evaluation that is used _is pri- 
marily a monitoring approach for the day to day instructional activities 
in which <:he teacher gives feedback to the student for his efforts. 
Moreover, the organization of the materials Is based upon monitoring 
the pupils learning and giving him definite types of objectives so 
that he 1> aware of the progress that he Is making. The standard 
seen as a final criterion measure of success Is the GEO which is 
administered by an outside authority, and represents very clearly 
in the students 4 eyes the accomplishment of a high scheoi education. 
Having f^rtal evaluation based upon an outside criterion measure 
whet the learning center teacher Is not Involved, does allow for a 
student**teacher relationship, focused on a mutually accepted goal, 
to be developed without any of the negative features so often asso- 
ciated with clsssroom evaluation. The student and teacher are free 
to work together on the accomplishment of the student's goal, and the 
teacher Is never placed In the position of being the final arbitrator 
of the student's future through Issuing grades. This Is a poslt've 
factor in insuring excellent student and terror relationships within 
the Academy. One cannot help but be Impressed with the student re- 
action in tbeir iotionlews he thecIteaGhend and staff of the Academy, 

Thj significance of the GED In serving as an outside criterion 
meas <re to give guidance to the curriculum and aid the structure of 
the teacher-pupil relationship cannot be underes wlnatcd, Many of the 
faculty members In the school were sharply critical of the test in 
shaping the students' perceptions of the function of the Academy and 
they did not seem to recognize Its usefulness In establishing the 
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structurn of their relationship with the students. Using this outside 
criterion measure relieved the teachers of having :o exercise global 
evaluative judgements of the students in order to establish whether they 
have completed adequately the course of instruction As a result stu- 
dents an I teachers were left free to attend to on open Instructional 
climate. The students recognition of the significance of the GED Is seen 
<n the popularity of practice test materials designed to train the 
student to pass this hurdle. Their persistence with these mater- 
ials emphasizes again that nothing succeeds like laving a clear cut 
goal, even when the goal has notable limitations. 

Th;i Academy, with its emphasis upon student 'esponsl bi 1 1 ty , and 
a curriculum and Instruction design that permits ppen-ended instruction 
is a forerunner of what may be the significant change ir. design in the 
next decade. The public high schools of the United States have re- 
cently come through an era when pupil perceptions of what is important 
In learning and their assumption of responsibility to act on these per** 
ceptlors in an Instructional program has largely been denied. An 
emphasis upon a program of studies that met the requirements for 
specialization In college programs dominated the secondary school 
curriculum in the 1950's and 60's through the influence and authority 
of the James Bryant Conants. 

CAM Academy, as representative of the alternative school movement, 

Is undoubtedly a forerunner In reversing this trund. Recognizing 
that a significant parV of motivation Is the acknowledgement of the 
emotional characteristics of the learner, and allying this with a 
curriculum which engages his Interest makes a significant contribution 
to the learning "recipe", one which Is at the he»rt of the new thrust 



n curriculum. Particularly for a given segment of the population, the 
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emphasis of a discipline centered education oriented to college en- 
trance requirements and Ignoring the learners' emotional and matur- 
atlonal development, Las led to students' rejection of the school. 

The malfunctioning of the school cur r Iculum wl th the learner has re- 
directed attention to personality factors In curriculum building. 

CAM Academy's experience In working through many attempts at realign- 
ing curriculum content and organization for relevance to the emotional 

and maturatlonal development of the students Is a major contribution 

19 

In curriculum design from which other schools can profit. They have 
demonstrated a curriculum design that promotes students' assumption 
of responsibility for their own learning. 

Student to Student Instruction 

Within the instructional design operating In the learning centei 
CAM Academy has utilized much student to student instruction, which 
aides reluctant learners and becomes a source of stimulation to get 
them to Interact with the materials. Student pressure and Interest 
can and does operate within the Academy as a far more effective 
punishment-reward system than any teacher can devise. The openness 
of the learning environment which has been described previously, allow 
students to Interact with other students, thereby helping then r ;ncov 
and work on appropriate Instructional material. It Is not k.no/o at 
this time how much direction In Instruction Is determined by the stu ? c 
to student guidance, but It Is believed to be cons Iderabl e. Also ot * 
aspects of the school environment are determined by the students who 
operate within very few administrative restraints. Tne constructive 
climate that characterizes the Academy Is conduslva vO maintaining 
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a social contort whereby previously reluctant learners can assume 
responsibility for not only their own learning but also for fellow 
students*. 

The significance of Cr it erion Referenced Evaluation 

The Instructional design within the Academy has gone through a 
number of modifications, but central to Its operation has been the use, 
of an Instructional system that allows the student to know where he 
stands and when he Is making progress. The small class size and the 
close relationship between students and teacher does allow the teacher 
to develop an elaborate system of work samples which serve to monitor 
students' work and assists them In knowing where they stand In their 
achievement. In the teacher data, as well as In the student data, there 
Is evidence that the students did not view this relationship on eval- 
uation as an adversary relationship, and the teachers were exceedingly 
careful to avoid making comments that were negative or that Ir.iicated 
failure. The teaching staff was extremely sensitive that they were 
working In many cases with students who have had a past history of 
failure and cannot face further negative criticism. Several teachers 
saM that they never made a negative comment on papers and r ' ^ • ,ered 
their evaluation orally In order to Instire that these wer-. " ^wed 
as attacks on self. One of the very deep seated problems C. . *ve 

been cited In the school Is the conflict In the student-tea. re- 
lationship when the positive reward system which is nexessary to Ixsp 
a student motivated Is competing with an evaluation system which Is 
seen as negative and rejecting. Witness one colle * "xdent who had 
developed a positive rcl at lonsh Ip wl th an Instruct .„:‘ng the course 
racetved a tow grade on the final test: "l thought you were my 
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friend but now look what you've given me on this test.** This Is 
Indicative of the conflict that generally emanates when a positive 
reward system built upon a mutually supportive relationship Is Inter- 
fered with by an evaluation system requiring the teacher to make 
judgements based on comparisons of students* CAM has avoided this by 
using an outside criterion measure and emphasizing monitoring evalu- 
ation within the Academy. 

This Investigator believes that much of the early enthusiasm 
for programmed materials was based on the staffs belief that a rewards 
system and self-evaluation supposed built within the materials took the 
teaching staff off the hook on making judgements on student work, 
Undoubtably use of programmed Instruction has had much of the same 
appeal that the assembly line has In Industry, but, as the CAM Academy 
has found out, It Is not progressed to the point where It can take over 
the major Instructional tasks of the teacher. 

Curriculum resign and Future Program Mans 

The main emphasis In the Instructional program at this time is 
toward developing command of fundamental processes In reading, mat!., 
and language srts. Given the Input data on the students and low level 
of achievement, this Is probably defensible at this time. Within 
this framework, there is some use of problem solving approaches, but 
recognition also by the faculty that many of these skills cannot be 
developed until students have the fundamental ability to read, write, 
and compute using the basic processes. In the overall design, however, 
the emphasis on the development of fundamental processes does not add 
up to b direction for a coherent program of behavioral changes In 
students directed by some long range goal. There Is, of course, 
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a humanistic orientation to the teaching of these fundamental processes 
that carries over Into the students' lives. This is seen In changes 
that come about in the students as they go through the Academy's 
program; their elaborated defenses soften and their Interpersonal 
relationships Improve. 

There Is evidence that accomplishment of long range goals may 
hinge upon further major shifts from present behavioral patterns. 

Some of these present behavioral patterns are attributable to the 
limited boundaries of the students' life space and the Academy does 
need to give consistent attention to ether types of experiences such 
as the long range field trip , use of community resources, and models 
of professional people who come Into the school In order to provide 
students knowlcdga of alternatives. Persona! defenses that are 
handicapping to students, particularly In interpersonal communlcat i on, 
are readily apparent In a number of che students 1 responses In the 
quest lonns r d-.ta cs well as *n the Interviews. Living a life filled 
by Illusior, avo Idc.icti of crcppl ing wl th Immediate problems, and in- 
ability to realistically plan for the future on the basl* of their 
strengths, Is a characteristic. bo.Snylsra? pattern within t-V Academy 
that needs attention In \r-,» i j s t :cj l am design . It Is s'igce led that 
CAM Academy study rather c h. sely th* students who have iv.sa successful 
In college and cmplc/cant , and assess If the,*,- pr.*.y i - has had a 
differentiate Impact on students who have been successfu. a,:J tnsse 
who have not. 

The emphasis on academic skills, within a framework of person- 
ality development based upon a humanistic Interpretation of the right 
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of the Individual to chose and decide, has been particularly success- 
ful- The Academy staff recognized that the Individual makes this choice 
anyway, but under an authoritarian rather than an open environment 
the student behavior tends to respond destructively* The Academy has 
been successful In developing a relat lonshl p wl th students that evokes 
positive behavior- The emphasis In the program, though, hasCn the 
past attempted to expose students to alternative environments outside 
the school- Recently there seems to have been some limitations on 
expanding student environments and the curriculum design seems to 
be more restricted on these experiences In the past year, 

Efforts should be made to continue the field trips, for there 
Is evidence that these were exceedingly valuable growth experiences 
for students* Areas of experience with other student groups should 
be sought to aid future adjustment to college environments where a 
range of socio-economic and personal styles exist* On overall design 
there Is need to expand the curriculum In certain subject areas, sci- 
ence particularly. The science program at the time of the evaluation 
was very limited and needed both more attention In the total program 
and a defining of content, 0? Importance In any currivj* im design work 
Is the strong orgcnlzat ion for curriculum envelopment that exists 
among the staff. Therefore with this powerful vehicle for curricu- 
lum development existing, It becomes a matter of estcbl Ifh’nq some 
priorities for effort* Expanding the science program, and giving 
attention to other academic needs of a college level population should 
be high In the priorities list. 
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Time H o* lzons and Planni ng for the Futur e 

Or i of the more Interesting findings that has come out of this 
study has been the relationship of the time horizon of the students 
and the curricular structure of the school which respects that time 
horizon and thus, avoids many of the problems that schools have 
traditionally encountered with compulsory school and class attendance 
patterns. The honoring of a time horizon and the llgltlmlzet Ion of 
the school Is probably very closely bound up In the students' minds 
and Is a relationship that Is promoted by the open-ended curriculum 
established on the basis of the needs of the population of students 
enrolled at CAM Academy. Nevertheless , tne time horizon that Is re- 
spected In this setting does have Implications for future education 
and the world of employment. One author has suggested that the major 
variable that separates classes In the U.S. is the time horizon 
orientation rather than money or jobs, and that money, job, or places 

of living are symptomatic and a function of the time horizon which 

20 

governs and motivates the Individual. Working within the constraints 
of the time horizons of the students, who utilize present time orien- 
tation and Immediate needs as a first priority, does legitimatize the 
school, and allows It to operate as a conflict free envlronmert for 
these students. Nevertheless, there Is evidence to the effect that 
It dees not lead these students to accomodate to the fixed time 
schedule which Is followed and used by most social organizations. 

This lack of accomodatlc n does show up In the data in the difficulty 
of CAM Academy students In meeting college classes and assuming Job 
responsibilities. 
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There are a number of questions which are posed by this tine 
horizon factor, not the least of which Is whether more time at the 
Academy would develop different behavior patterns. As had beeo 
previously rioted In other studies, time horizons may be governed by 
the ability to ascertain and believe In a future that holds promise 
of Improvement - particularly economic Improvement* One of the 
teaching staff in discussing this problem ins ightful ly related a 
number of the reasons why the limited time horizon may exist as It 
does * 



,4 I believ® time Is only Important for people for whom a sense 
of time ^o/s . These students’ existence has not depended upon 
a clock; that Is, they operate pretty much on their own schedules, 
and time exists only in the Immediate. There Is no meal schedule 
set up for most of these students which Is a natuial time divider 
for most of us. Time for them exists roughly on a night and day 
basis, without much finer discrimination* Moreover, there Is 
not much of a concept of time saving, of planning to utilize 
segments of time* This comes out very clearly when attempting 
to discuss the future with these students, and help them with 
career planning. When requirements or definite hurdles that in 
the future they must meet are presented and they are asked to 
examine their behavior now to prepare for this future demand, 
generally the response Is, as to most things that have a future 
orientation, 'When the time comes, I Ml make the adjustment." 

To modify this behavior pattern which may be the result of the 
economic demands that govern the life styles of these students Is 
a very longgrange effort. There Is recognition among Academy staff 
that modification conies slowly, and first efforts require the students 
to be able to concentrate on short tasks and organize themselves. 

There Is also a difference In ho* fixed this time horizon Is In en 
individual. As one teacher said, "It seems to me the mora loose a 
person's life Is, that is, the less he is organized around meals, 
family, or around any other time variable, that tend to put us on a 
schedule, the more difficult It is for him to become acclimated to a 
fixed time schedule." There Is a major question whether the students 
can be reoriented from an organic time system to the more monchromatfc 
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clock adhered to by a technological society. Correlated with Re adjust- 
ment to ci fixed time schedule *s the question of whether the Individual 
can be Institutionalized to the point where he operates within a social 
organization on terms other than his own. Few slots In the world of 
employment permit an Individual to determine his own schedule based 
exclusively on considerations of personal Interest and convenience. 

Therefore, the Academy needs to address itself to the problem of influencing 
students* time horizons to Increase their ability to cope effectively 
with college and a jcb. 

Academic Achievement at the Academy 

On the specific measurement variables measuring academic achievement, 
CAM Academy has shown considerable success. Significant gains In mathematics 
and language arts, and limited gains In reading, as measured by the stand- 
ardized tests, are recorded. The Academy seems to be particularly success- 
ful In mathematics and language. In the latter closing the disparity 
between the considerable capacity that the students show for oral language 
and their exceedingly limited capacity for written language. Some of the 
more interesting documents In the archives In the Academy on past curriculum 
development work are the results of the writing workshop which seemed to 
be deriving methods to bridge the gap between the oral and written language. 
There Is considerable evidence that there has been some very good work done 
tn the writing workshop, as seen In the two magazines that have been pro- 
duced by the Academy. There Is still quite a serious gap In reading 
achievement and the gain Is very slow, although some advancement Is shown 
over previous achievement In this area. The seriousness of the lack of 
growth Is heightened when one considers that low reading skills are a 




academic failure In college. 
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The cause of limited progress In the development of reading can 
be only speculated at this time. Some of the materials being used 
are of a programmed type, directed toward specific skills, whereas 
for many of these students, the need may be for more complex reading 
skills than are carried In these materials. Students 1 responses to 
questionnaire data on the amount of reading they were doing would not 
appear to be accurate with regards to their achievement scores In reading. 

As with some other student data, responses ar:» conditioned by tha overall 
assumptions explained by staff members: that It Is an embarrassment to 
admit that you are not educated and that you are poor. The staff will 
need to analyse the procedures used In the learning centers on reading, 
and to develop a program for reading that 1s more effective In the light 
of the cruclallty of reeding to future education. 

Learning Centers 

The Intimate relationship of student to teacher In the learning 
center appears to be a prominent factor In promoting student responsibility 
for conduct, and maintaining an environment that Is free of many of 
the social problems that harass large high schools. When one examines 
the assumptions underlying large high schools: economic efficiency, 
subject specialization, and the offering of a breadth of subjects, these 
seem neither compelling nor sufficient justification for maintaining 
sizable Institutions In the face of their seemingly insurrmountabl e 
problems. Having large student populations where students remain strangers 
contributes to problems of security and social control. The persistence 
of the low record of achievement overpowers any argument that economic 
efficiency mandates large plants. The needs of the students for proficiency 
O fundamental skills an^l citizenship behaviors rather than specialized 
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sub j ec t s , should set the major curriculum focus. The data from the Academy's 
expert once vrould hold th<at a small Intimate environment where positive 
relationships can be established between students and technically skilled, 
humanistically committed teachers. Is essential for this population of 
students. These are precisely the elements which are missing In the large 
Inner-city high schools. Our data leads us to conclude that few, If any, 
large, Inner-city high schools should be bulltl A desirable pattern of 
organization would probably use smaller schools, like the Academy, 
with specialization for students provided at some larger common sites, 
or In on-the-job training. 

In many inner-city high schools, It is difficult to make the 

case that an educational program exists; phantom classes, chaos and 

disruption, low achievement, unavall abl 1 1 ty of teachers (even neglecting 

to examine the aspect of competency) and a high percentage of dropouts 

2 1 

are prevalent characteristics. Certainly new structures of organization 
need to be trWd so that suitable education for a sizable segment of 
our population can be provided. 

The learn ng center, with Its Ind Ivldual Izatlon of Instruction and 
curriculum allowing for continuous progress for each student Is a 
contribution to Instructional design that Is notably lacking In most 
secondary schools. This organizational concept provides the structure 
necessary for open-ended instruction, as well as freedom for the student 
and teacher to develop an effective relationship. The functioning of these 
learning centers Is heavily contingent upon having classes In a very flex- 
ible time arrangement. The learning center as the Instructional unit for 
the Academy was arrived at through testing different ways to organize the 

appears to be based on a defensible theory 
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of learning and Instruction. The question arises, though, whether it can 
be generalized to larger schools, i.e., to be incorporated into a large 
public school program. If learning centers are established as central 
to an Instructional design, students would have to work with advisors 
dally to plan their schedules, and also be allowed the option of moving 
from one center to another on their own volition. In e large school 
the problem of social control and security would largely preclude this 
type of arrangement. Certainly a different organization, organized 
around smaller units of students, would need to replace the large assemb- 
lage of students that is now the practice. 

Instructional design, which emphasizes concept development, along 
with problem solving skills, Is In need of more refinement In some of 
the learning centers. Diagnostic procedures are being used to guide 
student progress In fundamental skills. While the Academy has developed 
a number of Interesting simulations and approaches, the evaluation aspect 
of the problem solving approach seems to be particularly weak. At 
the present time, In evaluating students 1 work, teachers pass Judgements 
on the basis of the students' making progress on the use of certain 
concepts. The criteria are not established nor agreed upon, and It 
appears to the Investigators to be Inconsistent at times. Better evaluative 
procedures are needed to direct the teaching of problem solving. A 
similar evaluation problem exists In the learning center's reading program. 
It Is hypothesized also that perhaps the Academy staff does not have clear 
objectives for reading Instruction, and allow the Instructional material 
to carry the bulk of guiding the student end moving him along a line of 
conceptual development, when the materials are limited to a few skill 
Q ilopment areas. Further, there may be excessive concentration on the 
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weaknesses of students, rather than the utilization of strengths 

In reading Sn planning Instruction with the individual student. These 

1 

hypotheses can be empirically checked and evident* gained could be 
used as a jumping off point to redesign the reading program. One 
possible route Is to build a tighter model of construction, particularly 
with regards to concept development, using an analysis of concepts in 
the Instructional materials ano relating them to different levels of 
cognitive complexity. Measurement of the student's progress In attain- 
ment of conceptual complexity can be devised once goals are defined. 

Selection and Retention as ft Defines the Academy's Student Body, 

In many social agencies set up to render services to a large 
pool of Individuals, a selection mechanism becomes built Into the 
functioning program. Although unplanned and unintentional , the selection 

mechanism does limit and circumscribe the population the agency serves 

22 

and over the long range frequently refocuses its mission. 

The Academy has exercised a screening procedure In Its selection 
and retention of students, but the dimensions of Ine criteria operative 
In this process are unknown at this time, Tho number of students that 
come and take the exam, and those who finish at the Academy are rougnly 
In a ratio of 4 or 5 to I. There Is need to undertake further study 
as to what Is operative In determining whether students come and 
stay* It Is helpful to conceptualize the selection as operating at 
eight dlffert^t steps, (See Figure 5) The Invest gator, on the bash) 
of limited data, believes that each step represcf>ts i different pool of 
students In terms of academic and personal characteristics. For docemen- 
tatlon on some of these differences tee the sec Ion c n academic achievement, 
O t body at CAM Academy, and students who go on o college In the chapter 
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on findings. That there might be some changes fn the Academy that 
would shift and Increase retention of some of these students Is only 
speculative. However, It seems that even such an organizational shift 
as not giving the entrance exam as a requirement before enrollment 
In school might brtng more students Into the school, and might encourage 
more students to remain. In an examination of the records of those who 
took the exam but did not return to enroll In CAM Academy (Step 1, 

Figure 5), it was found that their Incomplete responses would Indicate 
that they may be less competent In fundamental skills than those who enter. 
There was also some indication that they suffer from test anxefty. 

The entrance examination is not used for screening, as no level of 
performance Is required. Yet students may receive the Impression that 
their reception as students Is dependent upon their performance on the 
entrance examination. If the Academy 1$ to continue to emphasize 
college preparation, there may be need for this type of screening In order 
to maximize the use of Its limited resources. However, If It wishes to 
expand Its pool of students and encourage more to enroll, It may well to 
delay the entrance examination and use other Informal diagnostic 
procedures to determine the Instructional level of students. Fear 
of testing situations and reminders of failure In those contexts 
may be a major deterrent for a segment of these potential students, 
who uhosc not to return after taking the entrance examination, even 
though It Is used as a diagnostic rather than a screening Instrument. 

Using che test at a later date, and using open enrollment policy with 
no formal enrollment instruments administered would be one way of 
testing the hypothesis on the effects of the entrance examination 
os a screening device. 

® The interview data of the teaching staff suggests that the students 
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who complete up to Step 6($ee Figure 5) are those who have the least finan- 
cial problems, and most family support. The support takes the form of 
financial resources, housing provisions, and encouragement to further 
their education. Students who lack this support system were much more 
likely to dropout, and those who did not enter, we suspect, lacked 
these factors. To be successful In the academic world requires, for 
most Individuals, some security In Immediate needs of food, housing, 
and clothing. The emphasis In the students' responses In the desire 
for a lunch room at the Academy may be Indicative of tills as an 
immediate concern (See Table II In the Appendix) The staff data on 
students cited numerous cases of severe economic straits, such as no 
lunch, and no prospect of the next meal, In some cases, affecting student 
performance. In order to attract and hold another segment of students, 
who drop out of public school and the Academy, there Is great need for 
providing In some form, basic necessities. Could a program be Instituted 
which would provide students with experience In food trades and also a 
low cost or no cost midday noal , using the available facilities? Certainly 
such a program would require a solid curriculum and financial base. We 
recommend that such an exploration be undertaken. 

For females at the Academy who have small children, a day care 
arrangement Is needed. Perhaps they could be given priority In the 
CAK pre-school that now exists. 

The above problems are ones that stand out dramatically In the data. 
They also speak to need for more counseling services and follow up 
on student problems which Interfere with academic performance. 

Therefore, a high priority In the Immediate future should be a full-time 
^■iselcr whose efforts would be directed toward longer range program 
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planning In the Academy. This planning would be based on an analysis 
of student needs, as well as the desire to provide students with 
direct assistance on Immediate problems that affect their work In 
the Academy program. 

The Academy, Staffing, And Cost 

So far the Academy has been able to find an adaquate supply of 
dedicated teachers even though they offer a salary that Is about 
twenty-five percent lower than the public schools. If one were to 
expand the Academy's enrollment or develop more sites, staffing 
would be a problem and the demand probably could not be met without 
added cost for salaries. 

What Is of greater Importance with regards to the comparison of the 
Academy with the public schools and Its basic effect on education, the 
Academy has demonstrated over a period of three years that It Is successful 
In dealing with a student population that Is largely unsuccessful 
In their engagement with the public high school. The success of the 
Academy Is based upon Its Innovations In Instructional design, and 
not In small part on its size. Where the Academy has been particularly 
successful Is In motivating through the Instructional design and In 
avoiding many of the social control and security problems that now 
plaque the Inner-city high school, from their experience, It would 
suggest that large schools, particularly the educational park concept, 
are Indeed questionable, especially for Inner-city youth. What Is 
needed Is a close relationship between teachers and students, and the 
large school, with Its complex scheduling, multitude of classes, and 
Impersonal atmosphere, In the main defies the forming of these relation- 
ships. The findings do suggest, speculatively, that smaller schools, 
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numbering probably • hundred St,. dents, ar-d cor. ■ *y.-. ..gly . ,ng mere 
s teff wry be a wore viable organ (set tonal pattern. Schools organised 
as Stull units would be primarily concerned with developing fundamental 
education end utilising the community resources In many aspects Of the 
education. The rationale that has been trsed to promote the complex* 
large, modem, high 'School ..a the basis of heed for e differentiated 
schedule of specialized subjects Is largely undercut by any study 
of the educational and personal needs of the student population. 

An organisation which would use as Its basic educational unit the smalt 
school, utilizing even rented facilities, end when necessary* moving 
the students off to specialized learning centers when they ere ready 
end able to pursue the educational aspects of their career would ssem 
to bo at least an alternative that should be tested. Under these 
conditions, building costs would be relatively lcw--staff Ing and 
corrlcutum costs higher. 

The estimated p or pupil cost at the Academy of $800 compares 
favorably with e national cost figure of $8jb. 2 * Paying comparable 
salaries with public schools would Increase this cost conalderAly; 
however the Increase In salaries would be offset by e lower building 
cost. At this tlM, It would seem that smeller Academies could be operated 
at about the same cost as the present large high schools. 

Instructional Deslon and Personal Failure 

One of the major contributions of the Academy to the practice of 
educat Ion has been the evolution of an Instruct! enel design which 
brings Into an Interlocking, mutually supporting, transaction relationship 
the learning of academic subject matter and the development of the 
^Mvldual *s sense of personal competence. That the self Image cen be 
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enhanced or dertagrated by experience Is a fundamental assumption 

In personality theory. The contribution of the school experience J n 

general, and the role of instruction In personal development has 

been suggested by a number of educators. Working with students who 

have been negatively influenced by cultural forces due to color 

prejudices, and that have been largely unsuccessful In school, 

the Academy has accumulated a valuable catalogue of experience in 

designing a learning environment for these Individuals which evidences 

that these negative personality defenses, though advanced, are not 

irreversible. How these failures In Instructional design are allied to 

personal development and the Academy's contribution to building a 

successful Instructional design for students Is probably the single most 

important generalization to come from this study. 

in the failure of the Instructional design, the learning process 

is stymied as students refuse to engage In transactions with the 

Instructional materials. Believing that they cannot learn, and desiring 

to forestall exper leni' I r.g failure, students go to extreme lengths to avoid 

confronting failure situations: truancy, disruptive class behavior, and 

lethargy are the most common symptoms of the syndrome. A number of authors 

have documented the significance of success or failure In employment as 

a dominant factor In gaining a concept of Identity from which one's sense 

of self flows and becomes central to shapings one's life style In ail 

spheres of Interpersonal relationships. However, few seem to relate 

24 

this to earlier school experiences, the first recognizable work 
experl jnce In a child's life. That a child Is cognizant that school 
Is an organized routine which gives direction and purpose to life, demar- 
cating a recognized stage of maturity and establishing self Identity 
gf^ough the transactions of Instruction, is readily observable to anyone 
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who has been around small children starting school and noting their - -■ 

reaction to early Instructional experience. Viewed Jn this light, 

the Individual's exper ience wi th Instructional design becomes a 

formative experience shaping the later adjustment to employment and 

other Interpersonal relationships. The failure of an Instructional 

design to successfully teach a specific arithmetic skill can have 

dire cummulative consequences as seen In this passage recorded by 

25 

Llebow in his study of black streetcorner men: 

I graduated from high school (8a 1 t Imore) but 1 don't know any- 
thing, I'm dumb. Most of the time I don't even say I graduated 
'cause then somebody asks me a question and I can't answer 
It and they think I was lying about graduating. . .They grad- 
uated me but 1 don't know anything. I had lousy grades but 1 
guess they wanted to get rid of me. 

I was at Margaret's house the other night and her little 
sister asked me to help her with her homework. She showed me 
some fractions and 1 knew right away I couldn't do them. I 
was ashamed so I told her I had to go to the bathroom. 

The shaping of the self Image is clearly evident and springs from the 
Individual's experience with the Instructional design, and he acts accord- 
ingly In situations to confirm this early self mantle evoking negative 
reactions which consistently reaffirm what he believes about himself. 

Thus, the early formative influence of an Instructional design may 
be greater than the employment experience in later life and, In 
effect, establish the prevailing pattern for adult work experience. 

The closing off of opportunity, the withdrawal from active confrontation 
of new experiences, the rout I nlzatlon of responses (I'm diteb, I'm 
Incompetent) are learned defenses built by failure and numlllatlon 
when the child Is found wanting In early Instructional transactions. 
Elaborated and more subtle In adults, the symptoms earlier described 
as avoidance defense mechanisms In the classroom, which are directed 




prevent engagement with experience psychically painful, come to 
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dominate the employment pattern: absenteeism, f rustrat lon-ag^resslon 
resulting In abrupt termination of jobs, and avoidance of responsibility. 

The Academy has addressed Itself through Its instruct r ona1 
design to many of these symptoms, already well advanced In many 
of the students. Through attention to a class organization, a skillful 
utilization of materials, application of forms of evaluation that reward 
Instead of punish, and use of modes of transaction that lower the 
defenses which had cut off the Individual from learning experiences, 

CAM Academy has pioneered approaches to surmounting many of the seemingly 
unresolvable problems that afflict the Inner-city high school youth. 

CAM Academy as an Alternative School Model 

As a model for other altecoMbve schools' - , CAM Is unique , 

It embodies the main characteristics of the alternative schools: open 
ended Instruction, new relationship roles for students and teachers, 
emphasis of student responsibility for learning through student- 
centric instruction and direction of Instruction toward specific 
objectives of academic and personal development. The one Important 
added component In the CAM Academy model Is the establishment of 
a school within a braod administrative framework which gives It 
a staying power which most alternative schools have lacked. Operating 
within the Christian Action Ministry umbrella, the Academy has 
achieved broad based support In the community. The 8oard of CAM has 
maintained Interest In tne Academy, assisted through providing advice 
on the community educational needs and supported It financially. The 
relationship of the Academy and the CAM Board Is a study In effective 
community organization devoted to Improvement of community life 
O ough acthe engagement of the citizens. It has been estimated that 
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alternative schools have an average life time of 18 months-. The 
Academy's ability to survive and become a viable school Is In large 
part attributable to the supportive framework of the Christian Action 
Ministry. 

For a number of reasons, the Academy should seek accreditation from 
the State Department of Education. The act of being accredited would 
legitimatize the innovations In the eyes of public schools and dispell the 
belief that the structure of the state code precludes program experimentation 
which produces major changes in the curriculum design. Having an 
accredited status, the program could experiment with removing the G.E.D. 
requirement, which has a strong influence on the educational objextlves 
of the students and influences their planning. An Important consideration 
In accreditation Is the avoidance of substitution of fixed time course 
requirements for the present criterion-referenced achievement 
standards. If accreditation can be obtained only at the cost of Installing 
a fixed time unit, Carnegie or otherwise, which is used to Indicate 
student achievement, then much of whr.t the CAM Academy has learned will 
be lost. 

As an alternative school, CAM Academy has a number of resources to 
contribute to a teacher-education program, It has demonstrated that 
Innovations are possible. Removed from the constants, real or 
symbolic, which operate In the public high school, the staff has 
been able to experiment with and modify their curriculum with great 
rapidity over the past three years. The experience of the Academy 
can serve an Important purpose In teacher-education programs 
by demonstrating a concept of open education that does not presently 

In most high schools. 
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The learning centers, as they are devised, do represent a model 
of Instruction that might be used with some modification In classrooms, 
despite the organized time schedule In the public high school. CAM Academy 
can be viewed as a pilot project providing evidence that there are 
conceptual approaches based upon sound curriculum and learning theories 
that do work with populations of students that have rejected the 
curriculum In the past. CAM Academy hopefully Is beginning to remedy 
some of the past failures In Instructional design and to point toward 
Improved educational practice with long range significance for many 
Inner-city students. As an alternative school It has succeeded In 
establishing an educational ecosystem uniquely directed toward 
dealing with students whose need for education Is great, but whose 
experiences have conf 1 Icted wl th traditional approaches. 
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In summary, CAM Academy as an alternative school has demonstrated 
that education is still a viable means of improving the life chances of 
a sizable student population in the Inner-city. From Its experiences 
with curriculum and instruction, the Academy has found that the design 
of these must change markedly from traditional practice In order to 
engage this particular student body. What CAM Academy has to contribute 
from their catalogue of experiences are general outlines which suggest 
the direction for successful practice. What is yet to be defined is the 
way to achieve large-scale Implementation. The task ahead is large, 
but the road will be easier due to the significant efforts of the 
Christian Action Ministry, the Academy, staff, and students over the 
past three years. 
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APPENDIX 



THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

The scientific method Is a way of thinking about problems and solving 
them. The general procedures used today were worked out by many men 
during hundreds of years. These steps are: 1. observation, 2. stating 
the problem, 3. forming tho hypothesis, 4. esperlment, 5. Jnterpre t ing 
the data, 6. drawing conclusions 

OBSERVATIONS 

The scientific method Is not hard to use. Anyone who is cur ious 
about nature can use It to try to find answers. The first step is 
observ ation. The student notices things about his environment. He 
looks, hears, and touches things around him. This may Involve all 
or just a few of his senses. 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

An outgrowth of his observations Is the recognition of a pro blem 
or question . For example, a student notices the dew Is the same as 
rain but: there Is less of it. He states the problem by wondering 
whether there Is any connection between the rain, dew, and the 
amount of each. 

FORMING THE HYPOTHESIS 

In forming a possible explanation, or hypothesis , the student considers 
what he knows of the problem. Both dew and rain are water. Where did 
the water come from? There are not always clouds when there is dew. 
Sometimes it rains when It is warm, but It Is usually cool when there 
is dew. From an airplane a cloud looks like fog. The hypoth es ls --or 
hunch--might be that water Is carried in the air und condenses Into 
drops when the temperature falls. 

OBSERVAT IO N AND EXPERIM E NTING 

The student used observations In stating the problem and In forming the 
hypothesis. It Is now time to test the hypothesis by experi mentation . 

An experiment might consist of placing an ice-filled motil pitcher above 
a teakettle standing on a stove. A feggy cloud appears above the 
teakettle. Part of this cloud forms drops of water on ths pitcher. 

A piece of warm, moist grass sod placed under the pitcher will soon 
have drops of water on tho top of It. 

INTERPRETING TH E RESULT S (data, facts) 

In vhe experiment, the student realizes, the top of the gress* gets 
colder than the bottom, and the water condenses out of tho air onto It, 
The data of the experiment have been interpreted. Dew end rain have 
the Serna source. Water can come out of the air. 

DRW ING CONCLUS IONS 

The conclusion might be that dew and rain both came from the air* The 
experiment showed that water can corns from the air. Sometimes near the 
ground. Big drops may fall as rein, or small drops may form and make 
fog or dew. 





TABLE I 



STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN CAM ACADEMY AND PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 



When specific comments were made by more than one student, 
the frequency If Indicated In parentheses. An attempt has been made In 
some cases to retain the students' wording and the subtle difference 
between similar responses. 

1 . School Atmosphere 



A, Climate In Classroom 



1. More freedom(at CAM) - come In and go when you are ready 
no need to worry about getting barred from class (4) 

2. More freedom (at CAM) - nice school here to go to 

3. Smoking Is permitted (at CAM) (4) 

4. Eating permitted (at CAM) (2) 

5. Attendance Is not mandatory (at CAM) - tardies are not 
punishable errors (3) 

0. Speech Is free and unhampered (at CAM) 

7. If a student falls It Is because of himself (at CAM) 

8. More freedom to do work required (at CAM) 

9. More freedom to do what you want (at CAM), unless you 

really want help 

B. Degree of order In environment 

1. The system (at public school) Is wrong. Lots of actlvltl 
to distract you. 

2. Most students have better social relationships with each 
other (at CAM) - lack of group rivalry 

3. CAM much more quiet, makes for better studying activity 
then at previous school. 




4. Not so many distractions (at CAM) so you can keep your 
mind on your own work 
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TABLE I (continued) 



C, Type of authority in school 

1. Police atmosphere (at public high school) 

2. Gang problem and corruption In school (at public high school) 

3. Free atmosphere and no police to give you trouble (at CAM) 



l I . Teachers 



A. General teacher characteristics 

1. CAM teachers are dedicated and concerned about the future 
of their students, whereas public school teachers don't 
give a damn whether the students attend or not, succeed 
or fait. Their main objective Is their pay, 

2. Atmosphere at CAM totally different from regular high school. 
Teachers are more frelndly and Interested In Individuals 

(at CAM). Teachers In public hlghsciiool have matronly 
attitude, expect you to pult ycurself up on your own. 

This the most Important point because It (CAM attitude) 
makes for more conducive learning by student. Relationship 
between student and teacher better for learning. No 
great difference between students here and in high school , 
Relationship between students and teachers quite different. 

3. Teachers are more difficult to got along with In regular high 
school* Some teachers carried racist attitudes and don't 
understand what’s going on. Teachers didn't show genuine 
Interest In students* 

4. Teachers are friendly and try harder (at CAM), 

5. Teachers don't bother you (at CAM) 

6. Better relationships between teachers (at CAM) (2) 

B* Emphasis of teachers on individual assistance and aid to pupils 
In learning 

1. Basic courses (at CAM) same as in high school but taught 
different. Teachers relate on an Individual basis (at CAM). 

More helpful to students* in high school , If you get lesson, 0*K; 
If you don't, too bad. 

2. Teachers take an interest In Individuals (at CAM) 
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TABLE ! (continued) 
Teachers are not guards (at CAM) 



4 # Teachers are more helpful (at CAM) and will even stay after 
class 1 f you 1 Ike 

5. Pressure from teachers (public high school) - teachers don't 
care. Teachers here (at CAM) are for real, tell you how It 
is plain and simple. 

6. Work Is not very hard (at CAM) but not easy. Teachers 
explain things better (at CAM) 

7. Classes seem to get taught better (at CAM) 

8. Teachers try to get a point across (at CAM) rather than 
stuff It In you. 

9. Teachers here (at CAM) use profanity In front of students, 
but they get along better with students because they 

take more time with Individual students. 

C. Quality of student teacher relationships 

1. Better relationships with teachers and students (at CAM) (many) 

2. Teachers are called by their first names (at CAM) and the 
communication barrier Is bridged. (3) 

3. Teachers are nice, similar to friends (at CAM). Don't 
snow authority, the student's opinion Is valued. 

4. Closeness between students and teachers (at CAM) 

5. Fewer people (at CAM) - teacher-student relationship better. 

6. Instructors at CAM are batter and have better rapport 
with students (4) 

7* Students treated as adults (at CAM) 

III. Curriculum and Teaching 
General curriculum 

1. Courses at CAM are more highly advanced than at regular 
high school. The work you do (at CAM) is basic, but 
In high school It's more like a review of elementary school. 

2, Classes are better (at CAM) (students the same) 
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3. Learning more (at CAM) 

4. Not much difference In curriculum from high school^ but 

you get more out of It (at CAM) ' ■ 

5. You don't have classes like CAM (at public high school) 

6. Same courses as In high school, but here you get a better 
understand Ing 

7. Since attending CAM, student has become more aware of himself. 

8. CAM teaches you what you need to know and not what they 
want to teach you. They let you write on subjects you 
want. (2) 

9. The students at CAM attend each day the classes they want, 
stay as long as they deem necessary, and do what they 
want In this class regardless of the day's assignment. 

B. Teaching 

1. Don't try to make you learn, learn If you want to (at CAM) (2) 

2. in class the material is taught different. 

3. Public high school was not properly equipped; the patch- 
work techniques of the equipment and teachers don't help 
students or prepare students for the future. 

4. Individual help at CAM (2) 

5. The atmosphere at CAM is relaxed one where student can 
function and learn at his own speed 

6. Pace student at his own rate (at CAM) 

7. (Student's) ability to work on your own (accepted) (at CAM) 

C, Specific subjects mentioned 

1. English department (at CAM) Is tops and they help you very much 

2. Hath Is more advanced (at CAM) than In public high school. 

3. ftead more here fat CAM). 
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IV* General Comments 

1. Prejudice at other schools 

2. CAM Is a better type of school for a \y\zck person. The 
atmosphere Is more together for people of our culture. 

3. Better here (at CAM) all around (2) 

4. Everybody friendly (at CAM) 

5. Everybody Is hero (at CAM) for the same thing, and that's 
to get out of high school* 

6* More competition than In regular high school. 

7. Atmosphere (at CAM) more pleasant, 

8. Pleasant atmosphere at school (CAM) but the school should 
be bigger. More students who are out of school and In 
the streets should occupy their minds at CAM. 

9. Principal Is friendly and relates with students (at CAM) 

10. Regular high school has more classes which Is good* 

11. Studying habits are about the seme, (student's) always 
studies on his can (so) doesn't make any difference what 
school he attends. 

12. No rules at CAM make It worse. 

13. Make friends better at CAM. 

14. The students don't abuse the privileges here at CAM. 

15. Students at CAM are younger than students at prior high school. 

16. Administration and progress at CAM 1$ wonderful. 

17* No fighting at CAM (3) 

18. No hanging around In washrooms or loitering In hallways (at CAM) 
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STUDENTS* SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ACADEMY 

Curr Iculum 

1. There is need for a broader curriculum, especially In the 
area of music end shops. 

2. We need to have typing classes. 

3. We need to Include an athletic program. 

4. We need to have more teachers In different fields. 

5. There Is need for more room space. 

6. More classes that ore relevant to people In community 
are needed. 

7. There Is need for Improvement In the basic courses specifically 
related to the G.E.O. 

8. We could use a few more college preparatory courses. While 
teachers do help prepare for college. It should be a specific 
part of the curriculum Just like other classes. 

9. More extra-curricular sports activities 
Open cafeteria 

1. Open the cefeterta and use the equipment 

2. The cafeteria should be open during lunch time 

3. Open the cafeteria and lounge so that students can use them 

4. Open the cafeteria 

5. Would like the gym end the cafeteria to be open. 

Expand facilities, increase enrollment, accreditation 

1. Make the school a little bigger, otherwise the schools O.K. 

2. Expand the Academy to a larger building and a larger staff. 

3. Make CAM a bigger school with more teachers than we already have. 

4. Make CAM a bigger school. 

Make It a little bigger and more adequate facilities. 
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6. Make It a bigger school and let It be known to the public that 
it exists. 

/. Make It larger with more classrooms and students 

8, I would like It to be accredited, but completely satisfied 
with all other aspects. 

9, Make It a high school and get It accredited. 

Maintain the present, no changes 

1. 1 wouldn't make an Y changes In the Academy 

2. If any changes are made, organize on the same principles end 
some teachers. 

3. Satisfied with the way CAM works teachers, administrator*, 
students, counselors, and the subject matter. 

4. 1 'd keep It like It Is. 

5. Mo charges 

6. The school Is acceptable to mo as It stands now no changes 

7. I wouldn't make any changes, I'm satisfied with the way It Is 

8. Not many changes, personally I'm satisfied with the courses that 

are offered 

Hlscel laneous 

1. Cut down on the traffic of students in the hallway. 

2. CAM should have a grading system so I know where I stand 

3. 8etter facilities, more books, and f full time counselor, and 
deal with teaching only 

4. Change back *o the '69 schedule where we could have a newspaper, 
and I would not let Just any student enroll. 

5. Students should come to school more often and when they do 
come they should stay In thier classes at least five hours. 

6. The atmosphere la satisfactory students and teachers get along. 
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